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OFFER EXTRAORDINARY ! 


position which Sartain’s MaGazine has assumed in 

.8 literary character has, we believe, never been ques. 

u. No American, and no European, magazine has ever arrayed 

sn its support a more accomplished corps of contributors. Minds of 

the highest order have, from the first, been employed to write for it. 

With a view, however, to draw forth, for the use of their readers, 

articles of still greater value, the proprietors have determined, in 

addition to the present outlay for literary contributions, to offer 

the sum of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, for TEN PRIZE ARTICLES; 
to be published monthly till the series is completed. 

This offer is entirely different from the usual schemes bearing 
the same name. Those schemes generally propose an apparently 
high price for a few stories, without putting any limit upon the 
length, and claiming as gratuitous all that do not gain a prize. 
Thus they often, under the appearance of liberality, are only lot- 
teries to secure a large amount of matter at a small price. Thus, 
also, their proprietors fill out their periodicals from month to month 
with stories of interminable length,—the author who will offer the 
longest story being pretty sure to gain the prize. In our plan, on 
the contrary, the writers are limited as to space, no article being 
accepted which exceeds a very moderate length. We want the Best 
articles, not the longest. Moreover, all the pieces which do Not 
gain a prize are to be returned to the authors, unless otherwise nego- 
tiated for. In other words, the publishers offer to pay for each of 
these special articles the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


Their object is to secure, besides their usual variety and excellence 
of matter, a series of monthly articles entirely superior to anything 
heretofore published in the magazines. They have determined to 
place their magazine, in respect to its literary character, beyond the 
reach of competition. 

The pieces offered in competition must be presented by the first of 
April, 1851. They may be tales, essays, or articles of a miscella- 
neous character, according to the taste or judgment of the writers, 
but must be on subjects of general interest, must be of a character 
suited to interest the great mass of readers, must contain some 
thing striking and likely to arrest attention, and must, moreover 
be of moderate length,—say about six or eight magazine payes. 

In selecting from the articles offered, the proprietors will be 
governed by the decision of Reynell Coates, M.D., Hon. Joseph B. 
Chandler, and George H. Boker, Esq., who have consented to act 454 
commitee of award. The publication of the series will be com 
menced immediately after the decision of the committee, and each 
article will be paid for the month upon which it is published. 

All contributions intended as prize articles must be marked accor 
dingly, with the name of the author in a sealed envelope, (which 
will not be opened till the award is determined,) and must be ad 
dressed, postpaid, to 

JOHN SARTAIN & CO., 
Philadelphia. 
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LIFE OF MAN AND OF THE YEAR. 


APRIL. 


BY HENRIETTE A. HADRY. 


“ April hath come on; 
And the cool winds feel softer, and the rain 
Falls in the beaded drops of summer time. 
You may hear birds at morning and at eve: 
The tame dove lingers till the twilight falls, 
Cooing upon the eaves, and drawing in 
His beautiful bright neck; and from the hills 
A murmur like the hoarseness of the sea 
Tells the release of waters; and the earth 
Sends up a pleasant smell, and the dry leaves 
Are lifted by the grass; and so I know 
That nature, with her delicate ear, hath heard 
The dropping of the velvet foot of Spring.” 


Tue Latin name for the fourth month of the | 
year, Aprilis, was very appropriately derived 
from aperio, to open or set forth. Thus, in the 
very signification of the word we have a brief 
but emphatic description of the peculiar cha- 





racteristics of the month. Again are awakened 


& sweet necessity to us, even as the stars in 
the evening sky, and yet they are only beautiful! 
The stern moralist who would proscribe inno- 
cent amusement as unproductive, and the love 
of the merely beautiful as profitless, has the 


truth of his creed questioned and denied by 


_every bud or blossom carelessly trodden be- 


**Sweet voices in the woods, 
And reed-like echoes that have long been mute.” 


The gushing of waters, the rustling of the 
leaves stirred by the bland south wind, 


“The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute, 
Whose tones seem breathing mournfulness or glee, 
Even as our hearts may be,” 


all have come back. Again we welcome the 
return of the bright flowers springing up in 
their fragrance, and with delicate beauty 
gemming the earth around us, proving, by 
their silent eloquence, that ‘‘ poet uses” have 
part in the great wisdom of Nature. Who 
questions of the utility of their mission? Who 
prizes them not, in their fragile loveliness, as 
a most precious gift? Without them the gentler | 
seasons of the year would be divested of their 
rarest charm; without them our wanderings 
in the forest, or by the river’s brink, would be 





all too grave and joyless. They have become 


neath his feet. Despite the well-known capri- 
ciousness of April weather,—the blasts of the 
north wind, fitfully alternating with zephyr- 
like breezes, gusty clouds, and snow, and hail, 
succeeded by the warm sunshine and soft, 
pattering rain, that falls with such a 


Pleasant sound ; 
Now soft and still, like gentle dew, 
Now drenching all the ground,” 


a host of brave young flowers struggle upward 
to the light, and set at nought the chilling in- 
fluences that would retard their happy reign. 
Among these early guests, most cherished is 
the violet, 


“ With azure eye, 
Which gazes on the sky 
Until its hue grows like what it beholds;” 


not that it is the first floral harbinger of Spring, 
for already we have greeted the 
227 
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“ Daffodils, 
That come before the swallows dare, 
And take the winds of March with beauty,” 


and the snowdrops, 


“Which, starting from their cells, 
Hang each pagoda with their silver bells.” 


The snowdrop has already lived its brief life 
and withered. But violets, half hidden from 
the eye, giving token of their presence by a 
sweetness of perfume the rose itself might 
envy, that bloom 


“ With such a simple loveliness among 
The common herbs of pasture, and breathe out 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for the world,” 


they, of all flowers, may well give rise to 
‘Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


We go out to seek violets in April, and there 
comes remembrance of some chosen friend who 
taught us first to love them, and o’er whose 
‘‘ grass-grown grave” we have since wept bit- 
terly. Or we think of those for whom in ear- 
lier years we gathered them, who then prized 
our companionship, who “loved us once,” 
whose names we still hear spoken in the busy 
world, but from whom we are more effectually 
parted than if the grave rose between. Or we 
may sigh to think on those whom we loved once, 
whom newer idols have displaced, and feel 
rebuked by the unchanging constancy with 
which these simple flowers bloom on contentedly 
from year to year in undiminished fragrance 
and beauty, even where no eye may see. To 
man’s pre-eminence alone belongs that mockery 
of faith,—having loved once !—and truly 


“The mysteries of Life and Death avenge 
Affections light of range; 
There comes no change to justify that change,— 
Whatever comes,—loved ONCE.” 


We know that the return of Spring awakens 
melancholy associations in those learned in 
the deeper lore of life: but must it not be so 
on the return of any season, of anything we 
have loved and joyed in?—a repetition, yet 
not the same,—never to be the same, however 
like in outward seeming,—if a year of change 
and trial, a year of mingled joy and sorrow, 
has passed since last we hailed it? The sever- 
ing of earthly ties, at best fleeting and inse- 
cure, bequeaths many a memory to fill the 
heart when freedom from pressing cares gives 
place for the indulgence of such recollections. 
But it matters little if it be early spring-time, 
or when autumn leaves are falling; there will 
be ever something in the present to usher back 
the past. 


From time immemorial the first of April has 
been entitled ‘‘ All Fools’ Day :” 
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“But why the people call it so, 
Nor I, nor they themselves, do know.” 


It is recognised as a sort of holiday in many 
different countries, and celebrated with similar 
observances. To impose on some credulous 
individual, and send him on a bootless errand, 
is a favourite piece of trickery for the day. 
The more trouble, the more fun. 


“But ’tis a thing to be disputed, 
Which is the greatest fool reputed ; 
The man that innocently went, 

Or he that him designedly sent.” 


Practical jokes are of a questionable ten- 
dency at the best, and it requires a vast 
amount of good temper on the part of the 
victim to be able to appreciate the wit of the 
most successful and humorous hoaxer, though 
it may be clearly apparent to an amused 
looker-on. April fooleries, however, have gene- 
rally little else than their absurdity to boast 
of. At Lisbon, people indulge in such non- 
sense on the Sunday and Monday before Lent. 
It is there noted ‘‘as very jocose to pour water 
on any person who passes, or throw powder in 
his face; but to do both is the perfection of 
wit.” An edifying custom, truly! The Hin- 
doos, on the 31st of March, have similar diver- 
sions at their Huli festival; all classes join 
eagerly in the fun of making ‘“ Huli foois.” 
The April fool with the French is called ‘un 
poisson d’Avril,” (an April fish,) but the alte- 
ration of the term is not accounted for. To 
send children to inquire at the bookseller’s for 
‘¢The Adventures of Eve’s Mother,” or ‘‘ The 
History of Adam’s Grandfather,” or some other 
equally veritable chronicle,—a very ancient 
usage. The difficulty in these days would be 
to find children young enough to go. 


“On the first day of April, 
Hunt the gowk another mile.” 


The word “‘ gowk” was frequently used for 
fool, as also ‘‘geck;” and the amusement 
referred to was called ‘‘hunting the gowk.” 
Whoever received a missive containing the old 
couplet quoted above would, in obedience to 
its directions, forward the unwary messenger 
on his ‘‘wild-goose chase.” Malvolio, in 
‘‘Twelfth Night,” says to Olivia, 


“ Why have you suffered me to be 
Made the most notorious ‘ geck’ and ‘gull’ 
That e’er invention played on?” 


and she, Jenying having written the letter that 
had been made the means of cheating him, ex- 
claims : 


* Alas, poor fool, how have they baffled the!” 


The Saxons called April Oaster or Easter 
monath, and it is said to have been the time of 
celebrating the feast of a Saxon goddess named 
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Easter. The recurrence of the Christian fes- | 


tival of Easter, which this year begins on 
the 20th of April, used to be distinguished 
by many peculiar pastimes. Of these the prac- 
tice of ‘‘ picking eggs” is still a very popular 
amusement with the boys of the present gene- 
ration. When this originated, or what mean- 
ing was attached to it, cannot now be deter- 
mined. ‘‘ Paste,” or ‘‘Pasch,” eggs—a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ Paschal’’—have formed an impor- 


tant feature in Easter ceremonies for many | 


centuries. There is a record of some hundreds 
of eggs being ordered to be dyed and orna- 
mented for the use of the household of Edward 
1., during Easter week, so it is probable there 
were some royal games played with them. 
People in those days sent large dishes of eggs 
to the church to be consecrated by the priest 
for different families. The egg was very an- 
ciently regarded as a symbol by many different 
nations. It is typical of the world as repre- 
sented by Noah and his family in the ark. In 
Howitt’s Country Year-Book, writing of the 
mystical signification of the egg, he says: ‘‘ The 
Hindoos celebrated the same great event of the 
deluge and the ark under the fable of the god 
Vishnu, once in a cycle, inclosing all the world 
with him in an egg, and floating on the-ocean of 
eternity till the time came to reproduce himself, 
and all things with him.” At Moscow it is a 
general custom to exchange presents of orna- 
mented eggs on Easter. In Germany they are 
regularly displayed in the markets a week be- 
fore the holiday, hard boiled, and dyed of the 
brightest colours. ‘‘A favourite fiction with 
the Germans,” again to quote from Howitt’s 
very interesting book, ‘“‘is to lay these Pasch 
eggs, with little sugar hares, in the gardens on 
Easter eve, towards dusk, among the grass 
and bushes, and the children are told that on 
this night the hares lay eggs, and they are up 
early in the morning to look. In some of the 
provinces of France, as well as in different 
parts of England, the children beg Pasch eggs 
for Easter. In the country of Bonneval, on 
the day preceding Easter Sunday, and during 
the first days of the week, the clerks of the 
different parishes, beadles, and certain artisans, 
go about from house to house to ask for their 
eggs.” 

There is an Easter story I remember, told in 
rhyme, of a party of lords and ladies of the 
court, who were, once upon a time, amusing 
themselves with ‘‘Pasch eggs;” and an old 


him and them for a moment in silence, and, 
without appearing at all overawed by their 
magnificence, deliberately peeled her eggs and 
made no reply. The giddy throng, ever 
charmed by novelty, and eager for the mere 
semblance of an adventure, press closely round 
her, and repeat the wish to hear 


‘What she had apropos to say 
Of persons so superbly gay.” 


Tired of their pertinacity, she thus answers 
them: 


**Tn troth,’ quoth she, ‘I’m short and plain; 
Long speaking only gives me pain. 
And, faith, I have ye, gentle folks, 
As clear in view as whites or yolks; 
So like those eggs, I can but smile, 
In every cast of light and style. 
Your transient colours fleet as theirs, 
Your flimsiness, in spite of airs, 
In substance scarce more rare or new; 
Some parboiled, some par-rotten too; 
Of little worth in wisdom’s eye, 
And thrown at last, like eggshells, by.’” 


“They heard,—they frowned ;—but fled the green 
As if a thunderbolt had been.” 


THE TOKEN OF HOPE. 


BY SARA H. BROWNE. 


«Hast thou hope?’ they asked of Knox, when he lay 
a-dying. He spake nothing, but raised his finger and 
pointed upward,—and so died.” —CARLYLE. 


“ Hast thou the hope of glory, which all thy steps hath 
led, 
Through many a hard encounter, to this thy dying bed? 





Which nerved thee for the conflict, which armed thee for 
the fight, 


| And shone with steady starbeam upon thy darkest 





woman,—‘‘ her age might reckon eighty-five,” | 


—journeying by, paused on her way, and, 


them. One of the company—a would-be wag 
—brought her a parcel of variously-decorated 
eggs, and begged to know her opinion of the 
folks around her. The old woman looked at 


night?” 


Grim in his deep death-anguish the stern old champion 
lay, 

And the locks upon his pillow were floating, thin and 
gray; 

And visionless and voiceless, with faintly labouring breath, 

He waited for an exit through Life’s dark portal,—Death. 


“Hast thou the hope of glory?” They bowed to catch 
the thrill, 

Which through some languid token might be responsive 
still; 

Nor watched in vain, nor waited for some obscure reply :— 

He raised a clay-cold finger and pointed to the sky! 


| Thus the death-angel found him, what time his bow he 
seating herself near by, curiously observed | 
| To give the struggling spirit a sweet enfranchisement; 

| Thus the death-angel left him, when Life’s firm bonds 


bent 


were riven, 
With the cold, stiffening finger still pointing up to 
Heaven. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 


(Continued from page 159.) 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Joun Sarrain & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 





THE ANNUNCIATION. 


Tae veil which hangs between us and the 
spiritual world is so thick and impenetrable, 
that even in an age in which God made visible 
communication from that world to us, a mes- 
senger could not come from the invisible world 


without causing the heart to tremble. A spi- 
230 


}rit! What is it? How does it exist, and 
| think, and feel, and act? In the earliest age 
| of the world, when voices and visions were not 
infrequent, Eliphaz the Temanite thus de- 
scribes his feelings: ‘A spirit passed before 
my face; the hair of my flesh stood up; it 
stood still, but I could not discern the ferm 
thereof. An image was before mine eyes ;— 
there was silence, and I heard a voice.” We 
wonder not that a timid young female was 
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afraid, and needed assurance, when the strong 
angel Gabriel stood before her. Knowing that 


LPL 


| 








and seemingly conquered by the last enemy; 
not till she had borne heavy sorrow and tear- 


he came from the world of spirits, and was of | ful agony, did she rejoice in the fulfilment of 


the angelic order, how could she be otherwise 
than afraid? And what a prediction did he 
utter! And how natural were the workings of 
her heart! How can these things be? How 
clearly do we see the littleness of the human 
mind and the greatness of God in the story of 
the Annunciation! We can conceive of God 


as able to act in his usual manner, to act in | 


the old paths of his laws and providences, but 
we cannot realize that all possibilities are in 
his hand, and that what is strange to us is not 
strange to him. What is impossible to us is 
not so with him. In his dispensations, the 
strong and the weak, the angel and the maiden, 
the spiritual and the earthly, meet together. 
How far aside from human calculation was 
to be the Son of God! How lowly did he 
stoop to clothe himself with humanity! How 
have these predictions been fulfilled! ‘* Blessed 
among women!’ Who, among the daughters 
of men, has ever received so high honour, so 
many named after her, and even her name 
superstitiously invoked in divine worship? 
And as to her son, he is truly the Son of 
the Highest, saving his people from their 
sins. And of his kingdom there shall be no 
end: no end to its extent, for he shall reign 
from shore to shore, and from the river to the 
ends of the earth; no end to its purity, for his 
people shall-become kings and priests unto the 
living God; and no end to its duration, for he 
endureth eternally the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. We understand that the mercy 
of God in these predictions was not merely 
designed to give peace to the timid, troubled 
one who was to be called to pass through new 
and strange trials, but that He also might show 
all the world that the plan unfolded in the 
gospel was the plan which was formed in the 
councils of eternal mercy, and to be revealed 
in such ways and times as He saw best. 
Blessed among women! Blessed in the per- 
fect obedience and love of her holy child, 
blessed in witnessing his wonderful works, 
and in knowing that he did all things well, 
blessed in knowing that his last earthly charge 
to the beloved disciple was for her comfort and 


| 











happiness, blessed in seeing him arise from | 


the dead and ascend to his Father, blessed in 
witnessing the descent of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, and now blessed in loving 
and serving him for ever. 

But she gathered few of these promised 
blessings till many years after this; not until 
sh had seen her son rise in his purity, good- 
ness and power; till she had seen him rejected, 
scorned, condemned, and barbarously put to 
death as a malefactor, sealed up in the tomb, 


these predictions. And, even now, they are 
only begun. A multitude which no man can 
number are to be gathered from off the earth, 
and then He is to be great, and fully to occupy 
the throne of David, in a kingdom that has 
no end. 


XXII. 


THE SHEPHERDS WORSHIPPING THE BABE IN A 
MANGER. 


BY REV. J. LEWERS. 


Ou, night of all most hallowed, since time his course began! 

Blest night! when mercy first sent down the light of life 
to man. 

When, watching ’mid their fleecy charge on Judah’s moon- 
lit plains, 

Sweet harps of heaven sang notes of cheer to Israel’s shep- 
herd swains. 


’Twas not the crowned and sceptred ones, the haughty 
sons of earth, 

That heard the tones of those sweet lyres proclaim a 
Saviour’s birth. 

"Twas not to Cesar on his throne, or Herod in his hall ;— 

To Israel’s meek and lowly ones came that glad midnight 
call. 


They mused on Zion’s hope that night, reclining on the 
sward 

When round them burst a light from heaven—the glory 
of the Lord: 

Out spoke a mighty angel then: “Fear not;—glad news 
we bring. 

Up! up! and meet, in Bethlehem, your Saviour and your 
King! 


“You'll find him wrapped in swaddling bands, though 


born of David’s line ; 
You'll know him by no royal gems that round him spark- 


ling shine. 

His kingdom’s not of earth; its pomps he seeks not to 
display : 

Truth, righteousness, and mercy, are that holy child’s 
array.” 


Then suddenly from side to side the midnight skies unfold, 

And forth appear a shining host, with harps of gleaming 
gold; 

They struck the chords to notes of praise, while vanishea 
every star 

Before the uncreated light that dazzled from afar. 


And pealing round the startled vault the thundering 
chorus ran 

Of “Glory be to God on high, and peace on earth to man!” 

Till all the air seemed trembling with the touch of angels’ 
lyres, 

And Solyma’s old towers flashed back those keen, seraphic 
fires. 


Ob, Bethlehem Ephratah! though a city mean and poor, 

*Mid Judah’s princely capitals deemed little and obscure, 

What scene, within thy humble walls, soon met those 
shepherds’ sight ! 

The promised star of Israel,—the Gentiles’ risen light! 





| 
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From out the lowly manger, where that holy infant lay, 


They caught the first effulgent beam of that immortal day | 


Which holy seers saw dim from far, as circling ages ran:-— 


Redemption wrought, death conquered, and God manifest | 


in man! 


They hailed in that weak infant form the Prince whose 
mighty tread 

Should burst the iron bars of hell, and bruise the serpent’s 
head ; 

Whose strong right hand should rend away the gates that 
guard the tomb, 

And for his people clear a path to glory, through its gloom. 


Though round his humble manger-couch no earthly 
splendour shone, 

Nor banner was uplifted there, nor trumpet-blast was 
blown, 

Though none came forth to welcome him from proud and 
princely hall, 

His palace-dome a stable mean, his regal throne a stall, 


They hailed a glorious kingdom, raised in Bethlehem, that 
hour, 








Whose light should yet illume all lands with holiness and | 


power; 
Which, when Cesar’s wreath should wither, and proud 
Herod’s pomp be flown, 


Should plant on earth’s most distant shore, immovable, 
its throne. 
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XXIII. 


CHRIST CALLING JAMES AND JOHN. 


Far up among the green hills of Galilee, 
there is a beautiful blue lake bearing the name 
of the country. The little boats are dancing 
over the waters, and the fisherman’s song floats 
to the shore. Near the beach is a little boat 
at anchor, while the net is drawn up on the 
sand, and three fishermen are busy in mending 
it. They are a father and two sons, and they 
are owners of this little vessel. The sons were 
born on the margin of the lake, and have never 
passed far beyond the blue hills which sur- 
round their own Gennesaret. But there is, 
walking on the shore, a man more meek and 
gentle than the sons of men. It is the prophet 
of Nazareth. He pauses opposite the fisher- 
men. They look up; he speaks, ‘‘ Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” The 


, voice is low and sweet; but it thrills the soul, 


and there is no resisting it. The two brothers 


| leap up, and leaving their father with the hired 
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servants, follow that gentle master. Without | 
a question, without asking where they are to | 
follow, whether they will ever see again their | 
beloved lake, without waiting to take leave of | 
their mother, and other friends, they follow 
him. And what leadings! They follow him 
to the Mount of Transfiguration, and hear the | 
voice from the bright cloud; they follow him 
to the chamber of death, and witness, with 
breathless anxiety, the raising of the dead girl to 
life; they follow him to the upper chamber, to 
eat with Jesus the last passover; they follow 
him to the garden of agony, to watch with 
their beloved Master borne down by more than 
mortal suffering ; they follow him to the cross 
of reproach and glory, of suffering and of 
blessedness! And now they thought they had 
followed him as far as possible; but no! 

For, after they had returned to their so long 
forsaken home, bringing with them, according 
to Jesus’ last request, his broken-hearted mo- 
ther, and their own mother, Salome, who ha‘ 
once thought that Jesus Christ would be 
crowned as monarch, and would reign in Jeru- 
salem, on the throne of his ancestor, David, 
and had asked that her two sons might be his 
prime ministers; but now had learned that the 
Son of Man, on earth, wore only the crown of 
thorns, and was never hailed King of the Jews, 
save in bitter mocking, by those who hung him 
on the cross. But though her ambition was 
gone, her love for the Saviour was never- 
changing. She had followed him to the tomb, 
and while watching there, was blessed with the 
knowledge of his resurrection. The disciples 
go out, as in days of old, to fish in the clear 
waters of Galilee. All night they toil in vain; 





but when the morning light begins to stream 


over the mountains, though as yet they can 
hardly distinguish objects, they see a stranger 
standing alone on the shore. He bids them 
cast their net on the other side of the little 


_boat; and the overladen net seems ready to 
| break under the weight. Then John remem- 


bered that years ago, in the same waters, the 
same miracle had been wrought; and with de- 


light, he whispered to Peter, ‘‘It is the Lord.” 


With unutterable happiness they once more sit 
down on the beach, and with their loved Mas- 
ter, eat their simple meal, gazing upon him 
with reverent love, not daring to question him. 

They had been baptized with Christ’s bap- 
tism; and, as He had promised, they were soon 
called to drink of His cup—the cup of tears 
and of blood. The elder brother, after wit- 
nessing His ascension, and after rejoicing in 
the descent of the Holy Spirit—the coming of 
the Comforter, soon followed his Lord, being 
made perfect through suffering to leave him 
no more for ever. 

John waited long for the summons; but he 
was made joyful by the blessed Revelation, 
which prophesies of that which even now has 
not fully come to pass, and saw the vision of 
the new Jerusalem. In his lonely exile at 
Patmos, he saw his glorified Saviour; and 
hearing his commands, ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life,” he 
prayed for His coming. These two brothers, 
so lovely, so devoted, so blessed, are dead, but 
will speak, and will encourage other hearts till 
the last coming of Jesus. 


“They climbed the steep ascent of Heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain! 
O God! to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train!” 
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CHRIST’S BAPTISM. 
BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Jupea’s hills have caught the gleam, 
Judea’s rocks have heard the ery, 
Which echoing through the desert wilds, 
Proclaim Messiah’s advent nigh. 


Is this the man of heaven ordained 

The wondrous mission to fulfil? 

Where then the gold and purple—where 
The menial train that waits his will? 


Far other marks attest his claim, 

Far other seal from heaven he brings, 
In simple majesty appears 

The herald of the King of kings. 


No gold or purple decks his form, 
No menial train obsequious stands; 
His palace is the desert rock, 

His couch of state the desert sands. 


And lo, amid the eager throng, 

That crowding to the water’s side, 
Wait to receive the cleansing drops 
Gathered from Jordan’s sacred tide ;— 


Is seen a form of heavenly mould,— 
The Son of Man, the name he bears; 


CHRIST EXPLAINING THE PARABLE OF THE TARES 
TO HIS DISCIPLES. 


THe most beautiful pictures on earth are 
those painted by Hope. The mother who sits 
down and watches over the helpless infant as 
he lies and so gently sleeps in his cradle, loves 
the little being, not merely for what he now is, 
but for what she hopes he will be hereafter. 
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But on his calm and lofty brow, 
The stamp of God’s own Son he wears. 


The prophet meets that radiant glance, 
And, awe-struck, feels his pulses thrill; 
Lowly he shrinks before his God, 

Nor dares the sacred rite fulfil. 


But gently speaks the gracious voice, 
“Suffer it thus this once to be ;” 

Nor may the servant shun the task 
Assigned him by his Lord’s decree. 


Abashed, yet joyful, he obeys; 

With reverent touch performs the rite; 
When lo! a prodigy divine 

Arrests and charms his wondering sight. 


The opening heavens effulgent gleam, 
And from their midst a dove descends,— 
Fit emblem of the Holy Ghost,— 
Earthward his radiant flight he bends. 


And while the gazing, wondering crowd 
Watch his swift course with ravished sight, 
They see him fold his snowy wing, 

And on the Saviour’s head alight. 


And lo! a voice the silence breaks; 

*Tis His—the high and holy One: 

The awe-struck thousands hear its tones :— 
“Behold my well-beloved Son!” 








And when he becomes the bright-eyed, joyous 
boy, whose laugh rings loud and clear, she 
loves him, not merely for his present happiness 
and loving spirit, but for what she trusts he 
will become. Love can bear with helplessness, 
for Hope points to the future. Love will try 
long to kindle and fan the little flame in the 
dark, cold night, so long as Hope gives her any 
encouragement that the spark will live and 
burn. Patience will watch ove" the smallest 
seed that she can place in the ground, because 
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she hopes that in that little seed is wrapped a 
flower that will one day smile in freshness and 
beauty. 

It is on this principle that we find the Son 
of God, after the severe labours of the day, 
sitting down and enlightening the darkened 
minds of his humble followers. With one of 
those strokes of which he alone is master, 
Christ had uttered a single parable, which was 
so comprehensive, that it embraced every 
hearer who will ever hear the gospel preached. 
And now, after a laborious, wearisome day, 
the Lord sits down in the midst of his disciples, 
and goes over the ground again, and explains 
to them the parable, just as he would to little 
children. 

They meekly and gladly receive the instruc- 
tion of their Teacher, not knowing that it 
would ever be of any more use to them than 
the present satisfying of their curiosity; but 
Christ well knew that he was doing more than 
pouring a few rays of light into those darkened 
minds. He was preparing them to be his 
ambassadors to a world lying in sin. In after 
years, who can tell how many times they re- 
called this parable and its explanation, and 
went forth with hope, sowing by the side of all 
waters ? and who can tell into how many minds 





XXVI. 


CHRIST RESTORING THE RULER'’S DAUGHTER 
TO LIFE. 


BY MISS CAROLINE MAY, 


THE prophets of the old-time dispensation 
Restored the dead by means of earnest prayer; 
But Jesus Christ, who brought to earth salvation, 
Spake but a word, and lif: was instant there. 
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they poured the same light? How many have 
since read the story, and have felt encouraged 
to teach the ignorant, to enlighten the darkened, 
to sow the seed of life, hoping and believing 
that some would fall on good ground, and bring 
forth fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some 
an hundred fold. 

It was not what the disciples then were, that 
led Christ to teach them with so much patience ; 
and so it is with all his dealings and teachings 
now. The little child now beginning to lisp his 
name shall have his protection, his care, and 
his love, because he may hereafter become a 
messenger of life to men, and may turn many 
from darkness unto light, and thus shine as the 
sun in the firmament for ever and ever. 

So we all sow seed in the vineyard of the 
Lord. We do not see it germinating to-day, 
but we shall hereafter. We cast our bread on 
the waters, knowing that we shall find it after 
many days. Labour plants the seed, and Hope, 
Patience, and Love, watch over it till it hath 
become a tree, bearing precious fruit. 

Thus may we plant trees in the garden of 
the Lord; thus may we rear up instruments 
of good to earth, and prepare souls for the 
crowns of heaven, never forgetting to instruct 
' the lowly. 
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Wherefore, full many a strong and sad petition 

Was urged on him by throngs who gathered near; 
To tell their own case to the great Physician, 

Or plead for those than their own life more dear. 
Amidst the crowd Jairus, the ruler, hastened ; 

And seeing Christ, fell down before his feet; 
Humbly he fell, by sorrow deeply chastened, 

Yet bold through faith the Saviour to entreat. 


“ At death’s dark door my little daughter lieth. 





Oh thou, whose touch alone can healing give, 
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I pray thee come, for even now she dieth: 
Lay but thy hands on her, and she shall live.” 


While yet he spake, there came one from the city: 
“Thy daughter’s dead;—thy prayer is now too late!” 
But Jesus heard, and turning, said, with pity, 
“Be not afraid;—only believe, and wait.” 


He went and hushed the tumult unavailing: 
‘““Why make ye this ado,” he said, “and weep? 
Refrain thine eyes from tears, thy voice from wailing; 
The maiden is not dead, but fallen asleep.” 


Then, all the God in majesty appearing, 
He put out those who scorned what he had said, 
And led the parents, trembling, hoping, fearing, 
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And gently by the hand he took the maiden, 
Her rigid form felt his reviving touch; 

And at his word, with life and strength full laden, 
“ Damsel, arise!” she sprang from off her couch. 


| 


He who could bid the spirit-world obey him, 
Called back her soul from joys but just begun; 

And Death, who knew that Christ alone could slay him 
Fled from the victim he had scarcely won. 


Christ was the Life, and he the Resurrection ; 
The keys of heaven and hell were in his hand, 
Pain lost its power, disease its dire infection, 





Into the room where lay the sleeping dead. 


And Death gave up the dead, at his command. 
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XXVII. 


CHRIST PUTTING TO SILENCE THE PRIESTS AND 
ELDERS. | 





resist or refuse. But now these men of hypo- 
crisy would like to turn this against the Re- 


_deemer, and disregarding the wonderful mira- 


cles he had just performed in that temple, in 


(healing the blind and the lame, they hope to 


Many years ago, the hoary-headed men who 
composed the rulers and the priesthood of the | 
nation had met in the temple a child, who was | 
so advanced in divine knowledge as to fill them 
with wonder and astonishment. Perhaps these 
same men were now in the temple. 

It was the right of every Jew to go up to 
the temple, but Christ went to it as to his 
Father’s house. There he instructed, and 
thence he drove out the worldly men who made 
it a place for bargains and cheating. He had 
just been doing this, when these cavillers came 





round him, determined, by a single question, | 
to put him to silence. 

‘Tell us,” say they, “by what authority | 
thou doest these things.” They could not deny | 
his power, for they had seen the sellers of 
cattle and sheep and doves, as well as the 
sanctimonious money-changers, driven head- 
long out of the Temple, and not one dared to 


make the people rise up against him. ‘ By 
what authority doest thou these things?” If 


he shall say, ‘“‘I do these things as a man,” 
then they will appeal to the people if an 
obscure, private man shall thus come in and 
disturb peaceable men, and injuring their 
honest business. If he shall say, ‘‘I do it as 
the Messiah,” then they will say, ‘“‘Lo! this 
dreamer cometh! This man of Nazareth, 
whose father and mother we know, comes here 
and claims the throne of David, pretending to 
be the promised Messiah; and the people 
would have been ready for his crucifixion. 
How can he escape the snare ? 

But his hour is not yet come. He must 
preach one more sermon in that temple; he 
must once more meet his disciples; and so he 
takes the only course that seems possible to have 
preserved peace,—to silence them. ‘I will ask 
you a simple question ;—you, teachers of the 
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law, judges in Israel, expounders of what is 
human and what is divine. The mission of 
John the Baptist:—was it human or divine? 
Did God commission and send him, or was he 
an impostor? Answer me that question, and 
I will answer yours.” 

Now what glances these men throw upon 
one another! What whispering and consulting 
together! How simple the question seems, 
and yet how far-reaching! ‘‘Suppose we say 
that John was divinely commissioned. This 
will be very acceptable to the people, and they 
will extol us; but he will turn and inquire why 
we did not believe the testimony that John 
bore for him, when he said, pointing to this 
man, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world!’ ? Suppose we say 
he was not inspired, or sent from heaven. 
Why, then, the people will stone us upon the 
spot, for they are all persuaded that John was 
a prophet from God.” Wise men! 
sages! Ye scorn the poor, meek one before 
you, and yet ye cannot, dare not, reply to his 
question. And so they return to him, after 
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deep consultation, and say, ‘‘ We are not pre- 
pared to decide the question concerning John 
the Baptist.” It was of no consequence what 
answer they gave, any farther than what was 
expedient. Expediency was their standard of 
right and wrong. It seems strange to us that 
they could see beauty in the smoke of their 
altars, and in the sprinkling of blood, but 
could see no beauty in the face of Jesus 
Christ; that they could walk amid the lofty 
pillars of God’s temple, and admire its great- 
ness and its architecture, but could see nothing 
lovely in the moral character of God’s son! 
And it gives us a deep conviction of the super- 
human wisdom of Christ, that, with a word, he 
could silence men who were the wisest in 
earthly knowledge, and put to shame brazen- 
faced, haughty men. How he read their 
hearts! And how easy for his hand to strip 
off the covering which self-conceit and hypo- 
crisy had thrown over them! 

Thus he came to the temple, and sat as a 
refiner and a purifier of silver, and thus he 
detected the dross and threw it aside. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE BROKEN BUD.” 


“Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when, with rapture wild, 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child, 


But a fair maiden in 


her father’s mansion, 


Clothed with celestial grace; 
And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face.” 


An, no! doth Love implore ; 
But let kind Heaven restore 
In her own form my long-lost, darling child! 
Oh! if I reach that gate, 
And there my child await, 
Must I then meet with disappointment wild? 


“ A maiden” shall I see, 
When my own child shall be 
Restored again unto this yearning bosom? 
Alas! my heart doth crave 
What unto Heaven I gave,— 
My darling bud,—my still unfolded blossom. 


And if this bud so sweet 
My eye should never meet, 
Would my bright cup be brimming o’er with bliss? 
Even in that happy place, 
Could I forget that face? 


No! something,—something still my heart would miss. 


Oft, in some vision bright, 
On angel-wings of light, 

A cherub-child is floating over me; 
And in a dreamy maze, 
As still enrapt I gaze, 

My little Carrie’s beauteous face I see. 


Will not her tresses fair 
Shade the same forehead there 
Which oft my lips have pressed with fond caress ? 
If gone is Memory’s seal, 
Ah, what will then reveal 
My own child in her infant loveliness? 


LONGFELLOW. 


My heart to her still turneth,— 
For little Carrie yearneth; 

And if “a maiden” should be called my child, 
Though “ beautiful” her “ face,”— 
“Clothed with celestial grace,”— 

Yet could my heart’s long grief be thus beguiled? 


I want to see her wear 
The same sweet garment there 
Which in the lonely grave we weeping laid 
When transformed it shall be, 
That garment I would see 
Adorn her soul, in immortality arrayed. 





| I want to see that face 

In its own, childish grace. 

| I want to gaze into those very eyes 

| Whose loving, starry light 

Made all things look so bright ;— 
Alas! that over them Death’s mist should rise! 


I want to hear my bird, 
| With many a lisping word, 
Singing again her childish song of love. 
My heart will not find rest 
Till, in its loving nest, 
Doth nestle there my own, long-parted dove. 


I want—But hush, my heart! 
Meet we, no more to part,— 

This throbbing bosom then will be at rest, 
Quiet this rushing tide; 
T shall be satisfied, 

Let me but clasp my darling to my breast! 
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THE OLD BACHELOR IN PROSPECTIVE; 


OR, AUNT KATY’S LECTURE TO YOUNG KATE. 


BY ISABEL JOCELYN. 


You don’t see the signs! I hardly fancied you 
would. I did not suppose that your seventeen 
summers would have so ripened your percep- 
tive faculties. You do not discover that Ned 
Woodhouselee is chiselled out of that ‘‘ per- 
durable stuff” of which old bachelors are made, 
and that old Father Time, day by day, and 
year by year, is bringing out a capital speci- 
men of his art. Well, go on! Set his brow, 
his hawking nose, I mean ‘eyes, his curls, in 
your heart’s table” as fairly as ever the poor 
Helena did, but do not think that your ‘ bright, 
particular star” will shine on you more favour- 
ably than did hers. Sway your jimpy waist, 
run your lily fingers over the melody-answer- 
ing keys, half melt him with the welcoming 
glances of those dark eyes, touch his mental 
taste by the pure and classic beauty of your 
thoughts, and his palate by your dainty little 
cookery,—he will be a friendly, brotherly, 
parallel line, that will run beside you for any 
number of ages, nor come to the angle of Love 
and Proposal. He may become somewhat 
warmer, a great deal more agreeable, conside- 
rate for you, and quite ‘‘épris” with your 
society (for you are one of the best listeners I 


know), but I say, J, that Mr. Woodhouselee | 


will remain a bachelor to his dying day. 

Your father thinks well of Ned! Your father’s 
good opinion is worth having, but your father 
thinks of him only as a student. Compare the 
two—I do not mean your father’s reverend 
locks, and his jetty curls, or the slim, erect 
figure of the one, and the feeble bend of the 
other,—but contrast the rich, generous nature, 
the unsuspicious simplicity, of your dear pa- 
rent, with the prosaic worldliness of his young 
pupil. An excellent pious man is our gentle 
pastor, a faithful shepherd of his docile flock. 
And much more than he dreams, is his elo- 
quence and ripe scholarship made mention of, 
and well did Ned Woodhouselee know this, and 
calculate the advantages to be derived from 
his training, and connexion with his name, 
when he came to finish his studies under our 
lowly parsonage roof. I think he finds it very 
pleasant here. He said he half regretted to 
spend his vacation away. (I am sure I do not 
know what we should have done with him while 
we were cleaning house.) He knows how to ap- 
preciate your father’s learning, and your sim- 
ple kindness, and my good housekeeping ; he 
has, it is true, a very excellent judgment, but 
I do not see why you should think so much of 


him. You should not give him so many smiles 
238 


while here, nor sighs while away, nor persist 
in considering him as a guest, who is an every- 
day inmate of the family. 

Perfectly disinterested—Ned has no fortune! 
Humph, dear, nobody knows that better than 
your auntie. If I did not, perhaps you would 
have been spared this lecture; neither do I 
say you are blinded by love. It’s all a mistake 
about Love’s blinding his true votaries: in his 
mischief, he claps golden specs on some eyes, 
and hangs the rosy veil of flattery over others; 
but I do not believe he has meddled thus 
with your bright orbs, if you are but in the 
humour to use them. You are young and con- 
fiding ; and auntie is reasonable and experi- 
enced. If Ned had all the perfections in the 
world it would not do for you to think of him, 
for, from the first of my acquaintance with 
him, I have felt assured he would never marry. 
I have known him a long time, half his life. 
He was his mother’s spoiled darling, a sulky, 
exacting little plague as ever I did see. Then 
he grew up aclever lad, and ladies, who wanted 
his drawings for fire-screens, and his compli- 
| mentary verses to make their lovers jealous, 

praised and petted him, till, though he conceals 
it wonderfully, he has more conceit than any 
| woman I know. He was having his picture 
'taken—there was puppyism about him then; 
he’s taken a better tone now, it’s one of his 
_ virtues that he is improvable,—having his pic- 
'ture taken, a boy of sixteen, in a flowered 
| dressing-gown, with a guitar by his side. Then 
_ in his room he kept flower-vases and a japanned 
cigar-case. Don’t tell him what I say, it would 
|mortify him; and the advantage of this pre- 
_cocity is that now he sees its folly and foppish- 
| ness, though, to be sure, he only throws it 
aside for a graver affectation. 

You believe I am in love with the bay myself ! 
‘Kate, I love thee not.” What! I, in my 
summer-tide of life, reaching for unripe fruit, 
especially fruit that, hard and sour, gives no 
promise of future raciness? Don’t be jealous, 
dear; the neat plaits of my cap are never 
stirred by coquettish breezes. Not that I have 
any hesitation in saying, that, of the two, I 
would be his choice. He has long ago out- 
grown you. At this period of his life he can- 
not appreciate you; in eight or ten years it 
will be different; then he will begin to admire 
very young ladies. It is one of the most con- 
vincing signs to me, that he now prefers ladies 
older than himself, gay and chatty widows, 
and even blue maidens like me. What! Pve 
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shown you nothing yet, nothing at all! Well! 
perhaps there is nothing to show. I am mis- 
taken. There is no preciseness about him, no 
self-sufficingness, no quiet sneers at the real 
excellences of woman, no stubborn determina- 
tion to take his own way, no monopolizing all 
the luxuries about him, no disposition to make 
everybody uncomfortable when he is sick and 
peevish,—oh, no, it is of some one else | am 
thinking, and perhaps it is St. Clair who is 
going to be the stagnant-hearted, selfish old 
bachelor of my prevision. 

Not he! That’s the first good word you’ve 
said for your old playmate, and my godson, 
this many a day. But trip up stairs with me 
into Ned’s sanctum. Look at his shelves, every 
book covered with brown paper, and pasteboard 
slabs above them to keep out dust. Here are 
his geraniums, with their ingenious supports 
of curlicued cane,—the finest plants in the 
neighbourhood. See his shiny brasses, his 
double curtains, his Sleepy-Hollow rocking- 
chair, with a patch gn its chintz cover. Sure- 
ly, nobody that knows so well how to take care 
of himself, has any business with a dear little 
wife to pet and nurse him, and think of all his 
small comforts. And if so particular now, 
have you any idea what he will gradually re- 
fine himself into? What poor creature could 
ever encourage all his whims? 

Well, if Lever! Peep into this closet. Here 
are his tea-caddy and Etna, a parcel of choco- 
late, his sugar-bowl, and some mouldy cake. 
Ah, the folded napkins lie as regularly as in 
my side-board! Quite a perfect little esta- 
blishment! Do you fancy you could be of use 


| 
| 


| 
| 





by others, but no one values them so high as 
himself. 

He will get on in the world very tolerably. 
The regulation of his talents will do more for 
him than his actual exertions. His quietude, 
and sense of personal honour, will prevent his 
making a fortune, but his frugal and delicate 
habits will prevent him exceeding his income. 
He will always seem richer than he really is. 
Every one will think him a fortunate, care-free, 


| though fastidious man, but he will be subject 


| 


| 


| 





insuchaone? He can handle that hair-broom — 
as tidily as yourself, and spies cobwebs a deal | 


sooner. You are too flighty to sit still and be 
looked at, doll-baby fashion; and I have seen 
you yawn when he spun out his story too un- 
bearably. ’Tis true, that he talks beautifully, 
tells anecdotes with considerable point, and is 
never at a loss for a graceful compliment; but 
it is tiresome, now is it not, to be always lis- 
tener, or be listened to with an unmeaning, 
inattentive smile? 

He has some good qualities, though! Some! 
he has a great many. Don’t quiver that pretty 
lip so, when I tell you that his acquired ac- 
complishments set him as far above your mark 
as his real merits place him below you. He 
has been an indefatigable student, and his mind 
is one of those compact, memorizing store- 
houses, which let not a tittle escape. He reads 
like a play-actor, writes well, though in a di- 
dactic vein, he is not really fond of music, but 
has learned to play artistically on some instru- 
ments. He draws charmingly—that crayon- 
sketch on the wall has both spirit and correct- 
ness. These accomplishments may be esteemed 





to fits of morbid melancholy, and most undig- 
nified fretfulness. Now and then he will take 
it into his head to get married, but the fit will 
wear off, unless some heiress, that has also 
beauty and wit, should ‘‘swim into his ken.” 
He might, under such circumstances, conde- 
scend to propose, but would, of a surety, be 


| rejected. I can just imagine the cold, stately 


manner of his addresses, and the unmerciful 


treatment he might receive from the hands of 


some coquette, who would, for a while, parade 
him in her train, and then civilly dismiss 
him. 

Kate, sweet Kate, thou hast a happy home. 


The passers-by, on the dusty roadside, bless 


the humble parsonage-roof, all matted with its 
flowering vines, and shaded by wide-branched 
trees ; it seems so fair in its lowliness. By the 
rough-curbed well are showered the spotted 
helms of the celandine, and the big humble- 
bees are ever beating against the white wall, 
or diving into the ripe roses. The white lilac- 
boughs of the spring are ever more luxuriantly 
tufted here than elsewhere,—thy father’s fa- 
vourite flower, which mind him alway of thy 
graceful prettiness. Thou hast a happy home, 
and an innocent heart. Heaven keep thee from 
loving one whose heart is older than his years, 
who has no youthful faults, who has no gush- 
ing streams of affection to answer thine. One, 
whose life is all machinal, and studied, who is 
too recherché to like us—your plain friends, 
—who despises the world’s hollow ways, yet 
bends thereto. You must not love him, for he 
will not love you. If ever you could pierce the 
ice around that inane spark he calls his heart, 
if ever your eloquent lip could teach him that 
in this earth is a more delicious draught than 
he has yet dreamed of, his pride, his prudence 
would array themselves against you, the very 
action of that intellect you so much admire 
would assist to dispel your influence. His lot 
is cast. I read it in his quiet gait, in his cold 
monotonous speech, in his attention to form, in 
the service that he demands, in the little need 
he finds for human sympathy. Ned Woodhouse- 
lee, handsome, harmless, gifted, as he now is, 
will, year by year, harden like the stalactite, 
and to his dying day be an unloved, unloving, 
old bachelor. 
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AN ENIGMA. 
BY ERASTUS W. ELLSWORTH. 


In Strasbourg, in the Ages dark, 
(Those world-enigmas) once an arch- 
Itect began a work of mark :— 
A spire, intended to defy 
The weather to eternity. 
My first was then, as now, just by, 
And saw the corner bedded well, 
With priest, procession, fume, and bell, 
Yet wept at such a spectacle :— 


Beholding, in that founded spire, 
Ambition’s butterfly-desire 

To mount above his fellow, higher. 
that, the architect forgot ; 

My weeping first he heeded not, 
Nor weather heeded, cold nor hot; 
But yearly, monthly, daily, grew 





But 


His crescive ruin up to view. 
My first came daily searching through. 


And up it still did crystallize, 
Serenely, sweetly, to the skies :— 
A joy enriching to the eyes. 

Up, up, still up!—an airy wonder. 
Big bells, baptized, boomed fainter under 
The organ’s and the city’s thunder. 

My first still mocked, with smile and sigh, 
The man’s inspiréd constancy, 
And said: ‘* We differ—you and I.” 


The shards were cleared, the scaffolds cast ; 
But of that pile complete and vast, 
The last thing finished was my last. 
My first, the work did not contain ; 
My last was there, and whole, and plain; 
How grand !—and was it all in vain? 
Alas! and ah! Oh misery! 
All human works are vanity ! 
Vain to aspire it is, we see. 


And so the builder found it. Soon 
Came forth my first, with trampling shoon, 
In the wild nonage of the moon. 
Scorched was my last, and whole; and rent 
The spire, from vane to battlement. 
The builder into madness went,— 
Chained in a howling den of stone. 
That glorious wreck !—he mourned it none, 


But wept a hammer lost and gone. 











NORTHERN LOVES AND LEGENDS. 


No. IV. 
FIRESIDE-TALK. 
BY FREDRIKA BREMER. 


CERTAINLY, you have observed how strangely, | thing to have a kiss from such a mouth!” 
sometimes, the clouds, at morning or evening, | The poor young student, the hero of our story, 
group themselves round the sun and are light- | who was looking intently at that pure and 
ed up by it, and you have thought sometimes: | angelic face, exclaimed, as if by inspiration, 
‘‘Tf this should be represented in painting | ‘* Well, I think I could have it.” ‘* What!” 
people would say, ‘It is unnatural, it is not | cried his friends in a chorus, ‘‘ are you crazy ? 
true!’”’ So even is human life. We often; Do you know her?” etc. ‘‘Not at all,” he 
find events, looking, when related or described | answered; ‘‘but I think she would kiss me, 
in books, even so unnatural, and yet are per-| just now, if I asked her.” ‘What! in this 
fectly true to reality, to nature, though not to | place, before all our eyes?” ‘‘In this place, 
every-day nature. For example, if any one| before your eyes.” ‘‘Freely?” ‘ Freely.” 
should tell that, once, a first kiss was given, | ‘‘ Well, if she will give you a kiss in that 
by a young, modest lady, publicly, and in a/ manner, I will give you a thousand dollars!” 
public square, to a young man that she saw | exclaimed one of the party. ‘And I!” ‘And 
for the first time, certainly all young ladies| I!” cried three or four others, for it so hap- 
and old ladies, and young gentlemen and old | pened that several rich young men were in the 
gentlemen, would, with one voice, call out: | group, and bets ran high on so improbable an 
‘‘It is not true; it is impossible.” Well, I en-| event, and the challenge was made and re- 
treat your attention to the following little | ceived in less time than we take to relate it. 
story, for whose truth and reality I will be Our hero—my authority tells not whether 
responsible. he was handsome or plain,—I have my peculiar 
reasons for believing that he was rather plain, 
but singularly good-looking at the same time 
—our hero immediately walked off to meet the 

In the University of Upsala, in Sweden, young lady. He bowed to her, and said, ‘* My 
lived a young student,—a lonely youth, with | lady (min fréleen), my fortune is in your 
a great love for studies, but without means/ hand.” She looked at him in astonishment, 
of pursuing them. He was poor and without | but arrested her steps. He proceeded to state 
connections. Still he studied on, living in| his name and condition, his aspirations, and 
great poverty, but keeping up a cheerful heart, | related simply and truly what just had passed 
and trying not to look at the future, which looked | between him and his companions. The young 
so grimly at him. His good humour and good | lady listened attentively, and when he had 
qualities made him beloved by his young com- | ceased to speak, she said, blushing, but with 
rades. Once he was standing with some of | great sweetness: ‘‘If by so little a thing so 
them in the great square of Upsala, prating | much good could be effected, it would be very 
away an hour of leisure, when the attention of | foolish in me to refuse your request” —and 
the young men became arrested by a very | she kissed the young man publicly, in the open 
young and elegant lady, who, at the side of an | square. 
elderly one, walked slowly over the place. It | Next day, the young student was sent for by 
was the daughter of the Governor of Upland, | the Governor. He wanted to see the man who 
residing in the city, and the lady with her was | had dared to ask a kiss of his daughter in that 
her governess. She was generally known for | way, and whom she had consented to kiss so. 
her beauty and for her goodness and gentleness | Ife received him with a severe and scrutinizing 
of character, and was looked upon with great brow, but, after an hour’s conversation, was 
admiration by the students. As the young | so pleased with him that he offered him to dine 
men now stood silently gazing at her, as she | at his table during the course of his studies in 
passed on like a graceful vision, one of them | Upsala. 
exclaimed: ‘Well, it would be worth some-| Our young friend now pursued his studies 
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in a manner which soon made him regarded as 
the most promising scholar at the University. 





Three years were not passed after the day of | 


the first kiss, when the young man was allowed 
to give a second one to the lovely daughter of 
the Governor, as to his betrothed bride. 

He became, later, one of the greatest scholars 
in Sweden, as much respected for his learning 
as for his character. His works will endure 
for ever among the works of science, and from 
his happy union sprung a family well known 
in Sweden in the present day, and whose wealth | 
of fortune and high position in society are | 
regarded as small things, compared with its | 
wealth of goodness and love. 


THE BLIND MAN AND THE BLIND GOD. 


All ages, all peoples, have believed in Special | 
Providence. The heathen believed in favour- | 
itism exercised by the gods, in their protecting | 
and favouring certain individuals, to the ex- | 
clusion of others. It is the privilege of the 
Christian to believe in the special providence of 
a paternal God manifested to every child of | 
man, and which, sooner or later, during his wan- 
dering through the many mansions of existence, 
will clearly be disclosed to him. ‘‘God enters by 


' buried alive. 





—_ —nnrnm 
from these sunny heights, cast down and shut 
up in the abyss of utter darkness, was a dread- 
ful shock to such a mind. It was to be 
So he felt it. Life was to him 
a blank, and worse than a blank. His active 
soul preyed upon itself. And though he grap- 
pled sternly with his destiny, bearing without 
complaint what he must bear, black melancholy 


seized upon his mind, and made him savage 


a private door to every individual!” says one of | 
America’s most genial writers. So in his heart, 
so in his house, or outward world. And though | 


that divine visitation does, for many persons, 
not take place during their stay on earth, 
there are several instances in which it is so 
clearly seen, even here, that we cannot help 
exclaiming, “It is the Lord!” Such an in- 


stance we would give, in the following story of | 


two yet living individuals. And that the blind 
god is here made the messenger of the seeing 
one, will not impair his reputation. 

The young Charles A. followed, as physician, 





with the Swedish army, when that, in the year | 


1814, with threatening movement entered the 
valleys of Norway, then resisting the annexa- 
tion to Sweden resolved upon by the European 
monarchs at the Congress at Vienna. A dan- 
gerous disease of the eyes broke out in the 
camp. The young and talented physician ex- 
erted himself in its cure with as much assiduity 
as good luck. All the patients recovered, but 
he himself finally caught the disease, and to 
him alone it proved fatal. No help would help 
him. His eyeballs burst, and his sight was 
lost without remedy. He was about five-and- 
twenty years of age when he thus was bereft of 
the light of the day. He was a young man of 
the highest promise, handsome in person, ar- 





dent, aspiring, and gifted with rare faculties | 


for his profession. He was ambitious; and 
visions of future fame and greatness had, as 
brilliant stars, beckoned him onward. To be, 


and solitary. He shut himself up from the 
company of his fellow-creatures, and seemed 
to waste away. 

**It must not be so!” said to him, one day, 
a kind and earnest friend; ‘‘it must become 
otherwise with you! Come, let us go together 
into the country, among forests and birds and 
people there, and see if they will not give us 


| a better feeling of life than this close and 


smoky city. Come, I am going to see my rela- 
tions in Wirmland, and that is about a hundred 
miles from here; come with me,—be my com- 
panion; we will make friends with nature and 
men, and forget all our sorrows.”’ 

The good friend carried his point, and went 
off with Charles on his journey. On the second 
day after their departure, they stopped at a 


little country town to change their horses. 


‘Wait for me here, a moment,” said Charles’s 
friend to him, after having led him up into a 
room at the tavern. ‘‘I must call on an ac- 
quaintance of mine here, but I will be back 
within half an hour, and we will proceed on 
our journey.” He went away, and Charles 
waited half an hour, and then another, and 
yet another half hour, and still the friend did 
not come back. Impatient and anxious, the 
blind young man began to walk about the 
house, feeling his way with his stick. He 
found his way out in the vestry, and, hearing 
light footsteps on the staircase, he called out, 
asking who was there. 

‘Who is it that calls?” answered a young, 
female voice. 

The blind man named himself, his condition, 
his friend, and anxiety about him. 

‘‘Charles A.!” repeated the voice; ‘oh, 
then, you are my cousin, and I have heard of 
you, and, I dare say, you of me and my family, 
though we have never seen one another. My 
name is Maria W. My father and myself are 
on our way home to our country place, in the 
vicinity of this town, after a journey of some 
weeks. Permit me to lead you to my father’s 
room, while we will make inquiries for your 
friend.” 

Charles’s hand was clasped by that of Maria, 
and he was led by her to her father. 

Inquiries were made for the friend, which 
brought back the melancholy tidings that he 
had, in the street, been seized by an attack of 
apoplexy, taken into an apothecary’s shop 
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and expired an hour afterwards without re- 
covering his senses. 

Maria and her father took Charles with them 
to their home in the country. Maria felt as 
if a brother was given unto her, whom she 
ought to comfort and care for. Her whole 


woman’s heart was moved for the solitary suf- | 


ferer. She led him about in the forests, on 
the green meadows around her home. She 
made him feel the fresh, sweet, perfumed air; 


made him smell the flowers of the field, listen | 


to the birds and singing brooks. It was spring 
then, and the birchwood, putting forth its 


leaves, filled the air with fragrance. The | 


skylark,—that wonderful bird, which America, 


not,—the lark, circling in the azure sky, made 
the space ring with song; and every little 
rivulet in the fields warbled joyously, winding 
its way through mosses and grasses. Charles 
and Maria wandered hand in hand in that 
beautiful and expanding nature, as two beauti- 
ful and happy spirits. Then they were happy 
there, in the company of one another. Charles 
awakened to new life. Near Maria, he felt as 
if he saw the green fields, the sunshine, the 
blue sky that she saw. [Ilis sense of smell, 
his feelings, his ear opened with delight to the 
fragrance, the winds, the sounds which sur- 
rounded him, like loving, ministering spirits. 
And the lovely girl, his faithful companion, 
shared and heightened still more every happy 
feeling. She brought to him the flowers, the 
grasses and mosses, and described them to 
him. He told her their names, their qualities, 


their life; told her much of the great, mys- | 


terious life in nature. In the evenings, she 
read to him, or he played to her on the piano; 
and that talent, which he had early acquired, 
developed itself at once with a power and 
beauty which was a surprise as well as delight 
to himself. The harmonies of life, of creation, 
which now dawned upon his soul, were em- 
bodied in his music, and his soul seemed to 
rise and expand on its wings. Even his intel- 
lectual powers acquired new strength, and 
thoughts and words came to him which made 


him a poet. His health, his strength, came | 


again :—he was again, though deprived of his 
eyes, the handsome Charles A. 

So passeda year. Then cameacrash, which 
threatened to destroy the innocent happiness 
of the two lovers, —for lovers they were, 
though they had never said it nor thought of 
it. Maria’s father died, and his creditors 
seized upon hisfortune. All debts being paid, 


nothing remained for his only child but a/ 


small annuity, scarcely enough for her sup- 
port. 

‘¢ What shall we now do?” said Charles; and 
with a smile, which only served more to set off 
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the deep melancholy of his feeling, he added: 
‘I can only play for you!” 
_ And I shall work for you!” exclaimed 
| Maria with sudden inspiration, and with cheer- 
ful firmness she went on: ‘‘Charles, we must 
not part. I shall work for you, for us both. 
I can—I will! When I was very young, I 
_ used to make dolls, representing our peasantry 
| in different provinces, in their provincial cos- 
|tumes, and other toys for children, and had 
them sold at the fairs, to procure me some 
needle-money beyond what my father allowed 
me, and it was astonishing how much I made 
by it. Now, I will again take up the play of 


my childish years, and make earnest of it. 
with all her riches and all her wonders, has | 


And I have the feeling that I shall succeed, 
and by that means get a livelihood for us both. 
Then we must not part.” 
‘Maria, my sweet companion, my dear 
Maria, how good and noble you are! But I 
cannot consent. No! I cannot be so selfish 
You must not, in the bloom of your life, be 
chained to the destiny of a blind man; indeed 
you must not. Ah! if I was not poor, or if I 
was a man that could support you, do some- 
thing for you, oh, then, how blessed should I 
be with you! But now, infirm, unable’”—— 
‘Be still, Charles! Speak not so. You 
know better. You say I must not. Charles, 
you know I must. You must feel that, sepa- 
rated from you, I never more could be happy; 
| that life would be worthless to me, if I cannot 
| devote it to you, serve you, love you! Oh, 
yes, Charles, now I may say it, for I know it 
| is so. I love you, and must always love you! 
And can you do nothing for me, Charles? 
Cannot you love me—then I know you do—and 
be happy with me? And cannot you talk to 
me and play to me as nobody else can? Qh, 
Charles! since I am with you, a new being has 
| awakened within me. The whole world seems 
|changed; it has become more wide, more 

beautiful; life seems ennobled. When I hear 

your music, all mysteries in heaven and earth 

seem disclosed to me; all care seems so little, 

all goodness so great, and every discord of life 
|is solved in harmony. And is that nothing, to 
impart such life, such delight? Ah! say rather 
| that it is nothing that [ can do for you. I can 

work for you ;—yes, and cherish you, and lead 
| you as your servant or your dog. But gladly 
| will I take up my humbler part, and thank 
| Him that has appointed it to me. Charles, let 
| us both thank him and obey him, for He has 

given you to me and me to you, as help and 
rf in life. Do you not feel, do you not know, 


| 


99) 


do you not see it, dear? 

He knew, he felt, he saw it all. The light 
and joy of love dawned upon the blind man. 
Clasping the dear, inspired girl to his breast, 
his heart beating against her heart, he looked 
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in her soul, in his own, looked out in futurity, 
time, eternity, and saw all lit up as by a rising 
sun; all was clear and sure. Glistening tears 
of joy started from his eyes. 

‘“Come!” said he, ‘* come, let us go to the 
altar !” 

They were married. From the altar she led 
him to their new home, a neat and comfortable 
little dwelling, provided by one part of their 
small fortune. There was his piano, and there, 
in the same room, was her working-desk. There 
they sat together. How pleasantly she worked 
away while she was listening to his music. 
Then came the regular walk, before dinner, in 
the open air; then the little dinner, always 
heartily enjoyed. When evening came, Maria 
reposed from her work, and read to her hus- 
band, or wrote what he dictated, thoughts, 
poetry to her very dear. Often would a friend 
drop in, take part in their tea, and enliven the 
hour with news from without, or pleasant talk. 
So years glided swiftly and peacefully away. 
Maria succeeded in her plans; her dolls and 
toys for children enabled her to sustain prettily 
the household. She even could afford, now 
and then, to treat her husband with some of 
the little luxuries of life. His happy smile 
was the sunshine of her soul. 

When I saw them, they were old. They were 
walking under shady trees, arm in arm. It 
was a summer’s day. His hair was silver 
gray, and fell down in graceful locks; her 
dress was white ;—they looked noble and se- 
rene. 

‘‘See, that is beautiful!’ said my compa- 
nion, taking off his hat to them. ‘She is with 
him always, so gentle and cheerful! They are 
a happy pair !”— 

And he told me the story. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


BY ELIZA L, SPROAT. 


HE PREFERRETH A REQUEST. 


Tue red day is melting into even, 
And the even looks on you and me alone, 

As you stand, tall and clear against the westward, 
With heaven’s glory added to your own. 


The sun creeps ablaze among your tresses, 
The winds press unchidden to your brow; 

If you ever mean to give me what you promised, 
I am ready for it now;—give it now. 


The sun greets the earth before his parting, 





The waves kiss the shore and trip away, 
And cloud leans to cloud across the heaven, 
And I wonder you can dare to answer nay. 


By the brown stars that bend in mocking o’er me, 
By the brown clouds that loosen on your brow, 

By the wreathed lips that taunt me with their redness, 
I am sworn to have it now:—give it now. 
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SHE WITH GREAT PROPRIETY REFUSETH. 


The last words I gave you when we parted 
My last words for evermore shall be :— 

You may borrow all the sweets of all the summer, 
But you'll never borrow kisses, sir, from me. 


I lend not, I sell not, I give not; 
And yet they are to me as nothing worth, 
As the little drops of rain, before the sun-god 
Has spanned with them the heaven and the earth. 


The young moon is weaving spells around us, 
The sweet darkness witches us to stay; 

The late darkness creeping all around us 
Is warning us away :—come away. 


You would surely never take what I deny you, 
And yet it were a sin to break a vow: 

But if you meant to steal it, as I fear me, 
You had better do it now;—take it now. 


SONNETS, 


TOUCHING THE ERRATIC BLOCK WHICH THE SWISS GOVERNMENT 
HAS HAD TAKEN FROM THE ALPS AND SENT TO THIS COUNTRY 
TO FORM PART OF THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON, 


BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


I. 


UNLIKE those blocks which, borne on slow moraines,* 
From loftiest peak to plain remote or fen;— 
The sphinxes of philosophy, whose ken 

They oftentimes perplex, where each remains 

Lone, alien, strange —a geologic myth,— 

This stone shall have its legend among men; 
Fame, pointing to the Alpine monolyth, 

Shall still narrate its coming, why and when, 
From that bold Oberland, in song and story 
Made bright with Liberty’s and Nature’s glory. 

Still more unlike those, ever tending down, 

This, from its height on yonder Alp sublime, 

But only mounted, when it came to climb 

The column of George Washington’s renown. 


Il. 


Liberty’s hill-born Championess!—excelling 
All lands in love of her, now as of old! 
Witness the storm of Swabian warfare rolled 
Against her craggy cantons,—stern repelling; 
Sempach, where Uri’s clubs struck Leopold 
Dead in the ringing press of his fierce Ritters; 
And Nanci’s snows, where fell Duke Charles the Bold 
Before the Forest Cantons’ stalworth hitters. 
Nor seems the heart of that brave land grown colder: 
The nations late have given some tokens grand 
Of homage to the flame by Freedom fanned, 
(Which shall be quenchless— though ’tis apt to 
smoulder ;)— 
Bold tokens, as we’ve seen: but Switzerland, 
True to her ancient claim, has given a boulder. 


* The masses of rock which come floating down on the 
glaciers from the Alps are called moraines. The glacier 
theory holds that this operation of glaciers, in a remote 
and intensely cold period of the earth, caused the deposi- 
tion of those strange boulders which are found in so many 
places of the world where they have no geologic business 
to be:—stray petrifactions from another and a higher 
region. Read Charpentier on the matter, or hear our own 
Agassiz, who upholds the energy of old Icicles against the 
Huttonian fire-worshippers, and believes that the earth: 
or the greater part of it, was far colder than at present;— 
that glaciers had the power to produce the rocky confu. 
sion which we find in the upper crust of our tellurian pie. 








THE DISGUISED FRIGATE. 


A NAUTICAL INCIDENT OF 1812. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


‘‘Brack as a wolf’s mouth,’ I said, as I 
came on deck to relieve the watch, the first 
night out; ‘‘one can hardly see a fathom be- 
fore him.” 

‘‘ Black enough, Mr. Danforth,” replied a 
gruff voice by my side. 

‘Ah! Taffrail,’ I said, as his stout form, 
closely wrapped in its sou’wester, emerged 
from the mist by my side, ‘‘ are you there ?” 

‘‘It’s dark enough, to be sure, sir,’”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ but it’s nothing to what I’ve seen off 
the Irish coast, where the fog’s been so thick 
that you could almost have cut pieces of it out 
witha jackknife. Them’s the nights for watches, 
especially when there’s a sprinklin’ o’ hail or 
snow, sheeting every rope with ice, and making 
one shiver under a monkey-jacket like a young- 
ster about to be thrashed. I’ve heered it was 
on sich a night that Sir What-d’ye-call-him 
Something, a great English baronet or knight, 


‘¢ There’s no coast as bad as the American, 
sir, in a winter’s night,” said Taffrail, resuming 
the conversation, ‘it’s well we’ve just had a 
nor’wester, and so need not fear a cold spell. 
I recollect coming on this very shore, just here 
off Block Island, sir, a matter of some ten years 


ago, in a China ship, one of the few that traded 


to Newport. We'd been gone a long while, and 
were anxious, you may be sure, to get in. So, 
with a fair breeze, though a light one, we stood 
merrily in, till just such a fog as this settled 
down like a nightcap on us, and in a little while 
we did not know where we were. The skipper 
waited till morning, afeerd to goin at night, 
but very soon, exactly as now, the sou’ wind 
died quite away, sir, as a whiff of smoke from 
a ’backy pipe. It wasn’t long after that, be- 
fore the breeze chopped around to nor’ nor’ 


| west, with rain and sleet, blowing right in our 


was frozen to death near the North Cape, ever | 


so long ago.” 

‘Sir Hugh Willoughby, you mean,” I said. 

‘* Ay, that’s the name,” he replied. ‘‘ Well, 
they found him and his crew, years after, 
standing every man at his post, stark and 
rigid, just as death had left him—didn’t they ?” 
And as he spoke, the veteran coolly squirted a 
stream of tobacco-juice over the Yankee’s side, 
and turning his eye to windward, took a know- 
ing look at the white, opaque mist. 

It was a still, calm, hazy night, and the sky 
above was shrouded in a thick veil of vapour, 
except here and there where the fog skimmed 
off, and a star or two flickered with a waver- 
ing, unsteady light through the gap. The wind, 
scarcely abowe a zephyr, was with difficulty 
perceptible, and, as we moved sluggishly along, 
it seemed as if some irresistible agency pro- 
pelled us forward. The binnacle light sufficed 
only to show a small space of the quarter-deck, 
and a portion of the mainmast, and the crest 
of an occasional wave that rose lazily under 
the quarter. The mist was so thick that the 
fore-topsail was invisible from where I stood, 
and the heaven overhead faded speedily into 
the dim, fleecy vapour. Nota sound was heard 
except the tread of the watch, the ripple against 
the cutwater, and, at stated intervals, the so- 
lemn sound repeated from sentinel to sentinel, 
‘* All’s well.” 


teeth, and kicking up in no time a deuce of a 
swell; not a long, regular heave, but a short, 


| cross-sea, that made the old craft pitch and 








groan, and sent us to the leeward like a tub. 
The skipper stripped her soon, for he knew 
what was to follow, and tried to lie to, so as to 
lose no ground; but Lord, sir, the rollers came 
tumbling over the knight-heads, do what we 
would; and the waves freezing every time a 
wave swept her, we soon had tons of ice on 
deck. It would have sunk as light and trim a 
frigate, in time, as ever was built, let alone an 
old logger-built Indiaman, as broad in the beam 
as a Dutch wife; so at last we had to give up 
the struggle, and run for the Gulf Stream. It 
was a month, sir, before we got into port, when, 
but for that fog, we should have gone in the 
night we came on the coast.” 

“It’s in foggy nights like these that the 
Flying Dutchman is seen, I suppose,” I said, 
half jestingly, after a pause, wishing to draw 
the old man out. 

‘¢Ah! sir, don’t speak of that in so light a 
tone,” said Taffrail, seriously, all his prejudices 
aroused, ‘‘ or there’s no telling what may come 
of it, and things we can’t understand, the least 
said about the better. It’s a bad thing, you 
know,” he continued, lowering his voice, ‘for 
a ship to sail on a Friday, and there’s other 
bad things about the sea, too; we can’t tell the 
reason of them, but they’re so; and it isn’t 
nat’ral, I may say, to laugh at things that 
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wiser men than we have seen and borne witness ! back to warn us. 


to. My book larning, over and above the | 


’fectual calling and summit of the Reader I 
knew at school, isn’t much, but I’ve heerd the 
parson say as how it is scored down in the 
good book, that Saul saw a spirit; andif Saul, 
why not we? and if on land, why not on sea? 
and if an old woman, why not a ship? Indeed, 
to speak plainly, as a ship is much the finer 
sight, sir, | believe it could be seen spiritually 
better than any old witch.” 

I liked to beguile the dull hours of a watch 


| 


with Taffrail’s prolixity; so, desiring to warm | 


him with his subject, I continued, 

‘“‘T’ve heard that Kidd’s ship is often seen 
hereabouts, sometimes in flames, sometimes 
crowded with shrieking wretches, and always 
on a foggy night like this.” 

‘¢ Ay, sir, I’ve heerd so too. And once,” he 
added, lowering his voice still more, ‘‘I met 
an old Block Islander who said he’d seen it, 
and that there came from it the awfullest 
curses he ever heerd, till on a sudden, be- 


thinkin’ him to pray, he begun the Lord’s | 
prayer, when scarcely had he finished the first | 


two words, before the ship vanished in a blue 
flame, with a strong smell of sulphur. But, 
God preserve us, what is that ?” 

As Taffrail uttered this sudden exclamation, 
he grasped my arm, and pointed over the 
weather quarter, where a vague, gigantic mass, 
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I can’t see any chance of 
a contusion, sir, for even if the ship had run 
afoul of us, not a timber would have been 
crunched on either side, but the vessel would 
have divided just like the fog, and let us pass 
through her. It’s been done often before.” 

Smiling at the veteran’s misapprehension of 
the word, I endeavoured again to explain to 
him the cause of the mirage; and assured him 
that in that way all the appearances of spec- 
tral ships could be accounted for. But he 
shook his head, without being convinced. 

‘*No, Mr. Danforth,” he said, ‘it’s agin 
natur’ and every sailor’s experience, not to 
say the Bible. Saul saw the witch of Endor, 
and hundreds of tars have seen the Flying 
Dutchman. To my mind, it’s not half so ex- 
tror’nary for a ship from tother world to be 
sailing about the ocean, as for the shadow of 
one to be reflected on the waters miles and 
miles away from where she really is. You’ve 
been poking fun at an old man, now haven't 
you?” 

I was about to answer, when, just at that 
instant, I heard the water rippling faster 
against the Yankee’s sides. LIlookedup. The 
fog had slowly thinned off since the disappear- 
ance of the shadowy ship; and I could now 


| see the fore-topsail, and notice that, instead of 
| hanging idly, it was bellying slightly to the 


like a ship cut out of white smoke, loomed | 
suddenly up. It was not stationary, but moved | 


astern slowly, like a sheeted ghost. 


the creaking of a block, the gurgle of the part- 
ing waves against the stern, or the voice of a 
lookout,—I would have believed it a real vessel ; 
but the absence of all these, when the propin- 
quity of the apparent ship was so close, con- 
yinced me that what we saw was an illusion. 
Although incredulous of supernatural appear- 
ances, I yet felt a thrill, half of terror, as that 
huge, shadowy object floated slowly astern 
and disappeared. It vanished as suddenly as 
it came, going out all at once, like a puff of 
steam. 

Neither of us had spoken again while the 
spectral ship was visible,—a period probably 
of two minutes; and now Taffrail drew a long 
breath. 

‘¢The Lord have mercy on our souls!” he 
said; ‘‘I’m afeard something’s a-going to hap- 
pen, Mr. Danforth.” 

‘Tush, man,’ I said, after a moment’s re- 
flection; ‘it’s only an optical delusion, in fogs, 
to see this. Vessels miles off are frequently 
produced in shadow, apparently quite near; 
it’s a sort of mirage.” 

‘¢Optical contusion! No, no,” said the old 
fellow, shaking his head; ‘it’s Kidd, sir, come 


breeze. In an instant the whole current of 
my thoughts was changed. 
‘¢We shall have a wind soon,” I cried, with 


_animation, ‘‘and get well off the coast before 
Could I have heard the slightest sound,— | 


morning. Lucky, too; for, if the blockading 
squadron catch sight of us, they’ll make us 
pay for having slipped through their fingers 
on our first cruise, and almost escaped them 
on the second. Lay aloft there!’ I cried, ele- 
vating my voice and rousing the watch; ‘‘loosen 
that main-topsail, and let her have everything 
that will draw.” 

In a few minutes, with clouds of snowy can- 
vass sheeted home, we were making the best 
of our way south, going dead to windward. 
The change from the dull wash of the swell 
under our counter to the brisk dash of the 
water over the knight-heads, was most exhila- 
rating; and the men, who had been skulking 
here and there in the fog, now came forth and 


5) 


_ stood eagerly on the lookout, for the mist was 


rapidly clearing off before the increasing wind. 

Four bells had just been struck, and the 
stars were thickening on high, like grains of 
gold seen on the azure of a maiden’s veil, 
when, ranging the horizon to windward, I 
thought I saw a large sail, a few miles distant. 
Almost at the same moment a lookout hailed. 
Calling for a night-glass, I took a long scrutiny, 
and made out the stranger to be a merchant- 
man of large proportions. 
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I had just closed the telescope, when Cap- | 
tain Drew’ came on deck, half-dressed, and | 
rubbing his eyes. 

‘‘T heard a hail,” he said, “just as I was | 
turning for my second nap. Where is the ship ? 
[ would not like to have a British cruiser to 
windward, though that’s just where we must 
expect them, after all.” 

‘‘She seems too close in for a cruiser,” I 
replied. ‘‘The late northwester has blown 
the enemy’s fleet further east, 1 should think. 
Her position is more like that of a merchant- 
man hugging the shore to get in unobserved.” | 

Captain Drew, meantime, had taken the | 
glass, and was now engaged in carefully scruti- 
nizing the stranger. At last he laid down the 
telescope. 

‘‘She looks like a merchantman: I can now 
see part of her hull; and I incline to favour 
your view the more, as, on the African coast, 
you were right when we were all wrong.” 

‘“*At any rate,” I said, “it would not be 
easy to escape her, were she twenty times an 
enemy. We cannot go back; that is certain. 
So 1 have kept her to her course, as you see; 
and, at the rate we are now going, we shall 
soon be up with her.” 

‘‘You did perfectly right,” replied my supe- 
rior. 

Meantime, if the stranger had perceived us, 
which she must have done, she showed no 
intention of allowing our presence to interfere | 
with her course. I did not like this feature 
of the case, for it looked as if the sail was no | 
American. But Captain Drew remarked that | 
she might easily suppose us to be a merchant- 
man, taking the opportunity of the late gale 
to get out of the Sound. 

‘‘Or,” said he, ‘*he may think we are what 
we are. In any event, we shall soon know.” 

As we approached the stranger, I grew more 
uneasy, but apparently without cause; for, 
now that we could more closely examine him, 


we saw no evidences of an armament. His 
sides were black, with a white streak, without 
even the fiction of painted ports, and not a 
soul could be seen about him, except one or 
two idle lookouts. 

‘¢We'll soon overhaul him now,” said Cap- 
tain Drew; ‘‘and woe be to him if he should 
happen to be a British trader, or transport 
from Jamaica,—eh? That last would be grand, 
Danforth. We'll make a tack and fetch across 
his forefoot. Call all hands, to be ready for 
him, if he should prove a prize.” 

In a moment the whistle of the boatswain 
rang through the brig, and the men, who 
always, as they said, slept with one ear open, | 
came tumbling up, ready for their work. At | 
the same instant, I cried— 

‘¢ All ready forward ?” 
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‘“‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ was the response. 
I waved my hand to old Taffrail, who was 


_now at the wheel, and immediately he gave 


the spokes a vigoreus whirl, that sent the 
gallant Yankee dancing up into the wind. 

**Helm’s a lee,” I said. 

‘‘Helm’s a lee,” answered the mate of my 
watch, and immediately the headsheets were 
let go. 

‘** Raise tacks and sheets.” 

Nothing was now heard but the tramp of the 


| men, as they hauled the huge sails to their 


places, the noise of getting the headyards 
trimmed, and the various busy sounds inci- 
dental to the duty, as the brig filled on the 
opposite tack. 

The wind had now freshened considerably, 
and as the Yankee bent to its force, the spray 
from the opposing seas came crackling, thick 
and fast, over the bow, wetting the deck well, 


forward. The merchantman was rapidly ap- 
| proaching, looming larger and larger every 


moment, till, but for the absence of ports in 
her sides, we should have thought her a full- 


| sized frigate. 


Suddenly, to our dismay, as she came down 


towards us, rolling the water in cataracts 


under her bows, the long white streak, which 
had convinced us of her pacific character, fell 
off, like a huge scale of paint, and we saw 
twenty frowning ports, with their blood-red 
mouths, through which gleamed the light of as 


| many battle-lanterns. 


**Caught, by the eternal!” ejaculated Cap- 
tain Drew, hissing the oath between his teeth. 


‘It’s that frigate they disfigure by covering 


her ports with a strip of canvass, in order to 
trap our fast-sailing clippers. I’ve heard of 
the trick before.” 

The enemy, for such he evidently was, now 
almost overlooked us. A light figure sprang 
into the mizzen-rigging of the frigate, and 
hailed authoritatively : 

‘What ship is that?” 

‘‘The private-armed brig Yankee, of the 
United States, bound out.”’ 

‘This is his Britannic Majesty’s frigate 
Invincible. Haul down your flag, or we'll fire 
into you.” 

‘Very well,” said Captain Drew, ‘shall we 
come to under your lee ?” 

I had expected to see our leader fling down 
his trumpet in a passion of mortification and 
rage at having his worst anticipations thus 
confirmed; but he seemed cheerful, and in no 


_ wise desponding. 


‘‘Send a boat on board,” gruffly continued 
the officer from the frigate. ‘‘ You have struck 
your flag, you say?” 

‘‘We had not raised it yet,” answered Cap- 


tain Drew. And then, in reply to the order, 
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repeated again, to send a boat on board, he 
replied, ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir!” 

But, meantime, he turned to me. 

‘*Set the men to their stations,” he whis- 
pered, as we rounded to under the stern of the 
frigate, ‘‘just as if we were going to make 
sail, dead into the wind’s eye. Ill see that 
they bustle about the quarter-boat.” 

We were now rocking upon the waves, under 
the lee of our huge adversary. As we floated 
astern, | saw we gradually widened the dis- 
tance between us, heading to the wind, under 
the influence of a bit of head-sail which I had 
left up, as if accidentally. I comprehended at 
once why Captain Drew had been so little 
depressed, for I saw the bold manceuvre he 
was about to attempt; and, as my duty as 
officer of the deck called on me to execute it, I 
immediately whispered it to my subordinates, 
and had every man, on the instant, alert to 
spring, at the required whistle, to his post. 
Meantime, the captain was superintending the 
launch of the boat, which, by some mis- 
chance to the tackle, appeared to stick at the 
davits. 


Fortunately it was comparatively dark, and | 


the enemy could only see that there was 
some delay, without entirely comprehending its 
cause. We floated apart so imperceptibly, too, 
that they did not seem to notice it, though our 
decks must have become less discernible every 
minute. Officers and men, meantime, were 
looking at us over the frigate’s sides. At last, 
the royal captain seemed to lose patience. 

‘*Why don’t you lower that boat?” he thun- 
dered, angrily. 

‘‘The block sticks,” said Captain Drew, 
‘¢but we'll be ready in a minute.” 

‘‘Be quick, then, or I'll fire into you,” he 
replied surlily. 


‘* Ay, ay, sir!” still answered Captain Drew. | 


il this had passed in a comparatively short 
interval of time. Every minute had been more 
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thing that will draw,—and now, lads, let’s see 
| if we can’t give trick for trick.” * 

The men immediately rushed to their severa 
posts, near which they had stationed theml 
selves in advance, at my orders. In a second 
of time, as it were, the sails, which had been 
hauled up, fell to their places and were sheeted 
home; the brig bowed before the breeze, and 
began to make rapid headway; and before 
the Englishman could understand our design, 
we already had the weathergage, and were 
darting to windward, like a duck upon the 
wing. 

Had the frigate been prepared to throw out 
her light sails, or had her battery been pro- 
perly manned, she would, notwithstanding this 
bold manceuvre, have recaptured us; for she 
could have crippled us before we got out of 
range. But she had been under easy canvass 
all along, and knowing us, from the first, to be 
so much her inferior, she had opened her ports 
| merely for bravado, and then only on the side 
| opposite to that where we now found ourselves. 
| Whether her men even were at their stations, 
| we never knew; most probably they were not. 

As we parted from her, after we were once 
fairly in motion, the impulse that seized us all 
was irresistible; and, with one accord, officer 
and man united in a huzza that made the very 
welkin ring. 

She threw a few shots after us from her 
_stern-chasers, but they did little damage, and 
| we were soon out of range of her guns. She 
did not long persist in a chase, which every 
|minute she saw to be more useless. Before 
| noon the frigate was hull down on the horizon. 

‘¢The Flying Dutchman, last night, was the 
enemy’s frigate,” I said to Taffrail, the day 
after this occurrence. ‘‘ Her figure, reflected 
by the fog, was clearly what we saw.”’ 

‘‘Ah, Mr. Danforth,” said the old fellow, 
_ still incredulous, ‘tell that to the horse-ma- 
| rines.” 











precious to us than gold, for it drifted us | 


slowly, but surely, further from the frigate, | 


past her stern, and to windward. We were 
now almost in the position we desired. It 
seemed incredible that the suspicions of the 
enemy had not become aroused, for our in- 
creased distance was clearly perceptible. We 
expected every instant, indeed, to see our pur- 
pose divined. As the crisis drew nearer, every 
heart beat with terrible rapidity, and the flush- 
ing countenances of the men, as they crowded 
around, showed how sensibly excited they 
were. Suddenly we caught the breeze full, 
and I knew the favourable point was reached. 
I looked towards Captain Drew. He, too, saw 
the crisis was arrived, and springing with a 
leap to the side, he shouted— 

‘Mind your helm—hard down !—set every- 


HOPE. 


BY J. H. BARLOW. 


Wuo of us has not watched with almost tear- 
| ful interest, some mother-bird training her 

young brood to prove their new-fledged wings? 

See her dart to and fro, and wheel about her 
nest, urging, by suasive chirp and example, her 
| timorous nurslings to essay the boundless ele- 
| ment embosoming their birthplace. Such pa- 
_rent-bird is hope to man’s spirit, and so doth 
she teach it to launch into regions of untried 
‘being, and explore their treasures! 








THE DEATH OF THE BRITISH BRUTUS. 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “ THE YEMASSEE,” ETC. 


(The traditional history of Great Britain, as our readers will remember, ascribes the name of Britain to a Brutus, 
who escaped from Troy, and finally, after many wanderings and conquests, established his throne in the former 


country 
at itin his poetry also,—see the ** Comus.” 
“ Polyolbion.” 
possesses many passages of singular beauty. 


The narrative may be found in Geoffrey of Monmouth, and in Milton’s History of England. Milton glimpses 
So does Spenser, in his * Faerie Queene,” and Michael Drayton, in the 
Chere is a tragedy ascribed to Shakespeare, entitled “ Locrine, the Eldest Son of King Brutus,” which 


I once conceived the idea of rewriting this old tragedy, using the subject 
at my pleasure, and employing such lines from the old drama as best suited my purposes. 


Of this tragedy, thus de- 


signed, I submit the first act to the reader, as unique in itself, and totally independent of what succeeds. The portions 
italicised are such as are borrowed from the ancient drama. | 


I. 
Scene—The Sacred Grove of the Druids. 
SreER—CoRINEIUS—ASSARACHUS. 


CORINEIUS. 


What says your oracle ? 


SEER. 


And wherefore now, 
To altars thou hast trampled under foot, 
Look for the mystic tidings? Thou hast Gods 


Do they desert thee, Trojan, at thy need ? 


CORINEIUS. 


Dost thou mock, heathen ? 


SEER. 


Was’t marvellous I should, 
To see thee in such strait? But let it prove 
Our sacred office, and the rites divine 
We offer to our Gods, that they vouchsafe 
An answer to thy prayer! Upon thy knees, 
Thy forehead to the dust, while I implore 
The awful vision! 


CORINEIUS. 
Wherefore should we kneel ? 


SEER. 


As well the question, ‘‘ Wherefore should you 
seek ?” 


CORINEIUS. 


I like it not! This heathen service makes 
My forehead blush with shame. But for our 
chief, 


We had not stooped, Assarachus, to this! 


’ 


Temples, and rites—a priesthood of thy own— 


ASSARACHUS (kneeling). 


| Submit thyself as I! 


CORINEIUS (kneeiing). 
Well! be it so! 
| Be your rites sudden as my patience, Druid ;— 
| I have but little stomach for the task, 
_And small faith in your oracle. 


SEER. 


| Be hushed !— 

I hear the murmurs of the sacred stream,— 
_I drink the holy breath of airs that flow 
| From out the mystic caverns. Ha! I feel, 
| The vision is upon me! 


CORINEIUS. 
What dost see? 


SEER. 


A lion of the wood, of wondrous might, 
Whose footstep shakes the forest. He hath 
been 
The master in his empire. He hath driven 
| His subject beasts before his sovereign face, 
| In terror, and his voice commands them still, 
| In quaking apprehension! Lo! he flames !— 
| He fights with numerous foes, and they depart, 
| Sore-stricken, in flight, or fall before his stroke! 


CORINEIUS. 


This should be Brutus, sure,—our sovereign ! 


ASSARACHUS. 


'’Tis like! Such were his conquests. 


| 
SEER. 


Here again! 
249 
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CORINEIUS. 


What fury seizes him ! 


ASSARACHUS. 


His eyes are fixed,— 
Glassy and wide,—stark-staring, as in death! 


SEER. 
What terrible foe is this? 


CORINEIUS. 
What foe? 


ASSARACHUS. 
Stay !— 


SEER. 


He shrieks! The lion shrieks !— 


CORINEIUS. 


The lion! Brutus! 


SEER. 


He feels the immortal Terror at his side, 
The mighty archer, who, from out the wood, 
Sends the keen arrow of crystal to his heart, 


And lays him on the plain. Ha! ha! he | 


shrieks— 

This conqueror lion shrieks, who late was 
proud 

O’er all the beasts of the forest ;—who grew 
vain 


In his wild conquests, and with sovereign pomp, 
Declared the world his own! He gasps in 
dread, 


Foam-flecked his bloody lips ;—his staring eyes | 


Grow dim,—while over him that archer stands, 
With grasp upon his forehead! 


CORINEIUS (starting to his feet). 


What is he,— 
This archer thou behold’st? This spear, me- 
thinks— 


SEER (recovering). 


Waste not thy valour, warrior! ’Twere as well 

Thou sought’st with sharp, but inconsiderate 
steel, 

To pierce the audacious wind that, hurrying by 
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Divined this destiny. Thou art no mock, 

Nor is thy God a phantom,—but a Fate !— 

So, valiant Brutus,—terror of the world, 

Whose very looks did scare his enemies, 

The archer, Death, o’erthrows ;—but men have 
seen 

His triumph ere his fall,—and on his throne, 

Unquestioned reigns, in death, the Lion King 
alone ! 


[ Exeunt omnes. 


II. 


Scene—The Royal Palace—Brutus lying, partly 
raised upon his couch—Thrasymachus, Debon, 
and other nobles and warriors in attendance. 





BRUTUS. 


Come they not yet, my Lord ?—and yet, me- 
thinks, 
| I need no answer from this oracle, 
To counsel of the destiny that waits. 
Here, knocking at the gate of this strong castle, 
Where trembling hides the heart, no longer 
safe 
’Gainst the assailing enemy! I feel 
| Such pangs as speak no common visiter, 
| But one that must have entrance, soon or late! 


THRASYMACHUS. 


The Gods forbid, my Lord, you should mean 
Death! 


BRUTUS. 


Whom else ?—and why forbid, Thrasymachus ? 

| He’ll find no puling woman,—no base coward, 

| But one that dares confront him to the last, 

As in the brave beginning, when he matched 

|The faithless Greeks in battle— Gauls, Molos- 
sians,— 

| The thousand barbarous tribes that rose against 

| him, 

Ere he drew hither to the empire 

Assigned him by the oracle of Jove! 


DEBON. 


They come, my Lord. 


BRUTUS. 





Who come ?—Ah! bid them hither; 
| My sense would seem to wander !—Corineius. 


Would rend from thee thy garments, as the | 


chief, 
Whose shaft hath stricken thy lion to the heart! 
That archer’s name is Death! 


ASSARACHUS (solemnly, rising). 


Thy words are sooth: 
I feel that thou hast rightly, from thy spells, 


Unter CORINEIUS and ASSARACHUS. 


° | Ah! brothers, ye are welcome! Do ye bring 


| Hope from this heathen oracle, or must 

| This long triumphant spirit yield at last,— 
Thus, at the summit of my conquests, yield 

| To that last finishing conqueror of all! 

' What tidings do ye bring? 
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CORINEIUS. 
Such tidings, Brutus, 
As, were ye less a monarch and a man, 
Yould make your great heart falter. 
BRUTUS. 


Give them breath! 
Ye know me, lords and chiefs! Speak, Cori- 
neius, 
Iam a man! 


CORINEIUS. 
With a God’s soul, my Brutus! 
BRUTUS. 
Mock me not, Corineius ;—these keen pangs 


Teach me cold lessons of a feebleness 
To make Divinity weep. 


CORINEIUS. 





A conqueror,— 
To match with those who strove, by [lium’s | 
walls, 
Ten weary years in conflict! From the hour, 
That, first avenging your proud ancestry, 
You smote the Greeks of Pandrasus, and led 
The rescued Trojans on the perilous search, 
That brought us, through a thousand troublous 
storms 
Of sea and shore, of beasts and men, to make 
Our empire here in Britain—you have been 
A master more than mortal! You have had 
Your world of triumphs! They are now com- 
plete! 
The satisfied Gods, that led you on your path, 





Now claim you for their glorious company :— 
At last, the Lion finds his conqueror ;— 

Thus saith the Druid Seer! His eye beheld 
The fatal archer with his arrow loosed, 

And bounding from the bow! 


BRUTUS. 


I feel his hand, 

Heavy and cold, upon my forehead now! 
Where are my sons? Let one go summon | 

them ;— | 
’Tis meet I do prepare me for the shaft 
Which puts the close to many victories. 
Against my wish I leave ye. I have had 
Great dreams of conquest, and perfecting well 
These kingdoms, to a full security, 
My valiant men have won. Where’s Guen- | 

dolen ? 


| 
| 
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I'd have her nearer still ere I depart; 

For she shall wed with Locrine, and, with him, 
Rule the best third of Britain. Thus I give 
A blessing to my first born; and to you, 

Yield proper tribute for a loyalty 

That never knew recoil. 


CORINEIUS. 


Noble Brutus, 
This crowns my hope, but passeth my desert ;— 
My Guendolen, the child of my best love, 
Will not yield less fidelity to him, 
Than I have shown to Brutus. 


BRUTUS. 


Know I not !— 

Ah, Death! that shaft hath told! ’Tis here, 
my brother, 

Cold to my vitals, like a bolt of ice 
Shot from Norweyan summits. I am weak— 
My sinews shrink—my numbéd senses fail— 
These arms, that were the terror of my foes, 
Fail me to lift them, though it be to spread 


| My pleading palms to heaven! Death is well, 
| When life is shamed by weakness! Where’s 


my sons? 


ASSARACHUS. 
They come, my lord! 
BRUTUS. 
I see them not—mine eyes— 
CORINEIUS. 
Look up, my Brutus! 
BRUTUS. 
Ah! bring them to my sight! 
Locrine ! 


Enter Locrtne, ALBAN, and CAMBRIA. 


LOCRINE (kneeling with the rest). 


My father! 
BRUTUS (reviving). 
Ah! Locrine—ah! my sons, 
Alban and Cambria, ye are here to see 
The last fight of your father, and his first 


And fatalest defeat. The hand of death 


Lies heavy on mine eyes. His shaft goes 
deep— 


_ Too deep for any mortal surgery— 


| 
CORINEIUS. 


| 


Within, my Brutus. 


BRUTUS. 


Let her be nigh, my brother! | 


Through all my heart’s defences! Raise my 
head, 

That I may speak, with fitting sight of those 

Whose ear should drink my purpose. .... It is 
well! 

Where’s Guendolen ? 
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CORINEIUS. 


They call her ;—she is here. 


Enter GUENDOLEN. 


BRUTUS. 


Thou wast the rose to my affections, child, 
And now art tomy hope. My pretty one, 
This is thy cousin Locrine. He shall be 

A closer kinsman to thee! Say, my son, 
Wilt thou delight thy father’s heart, and take 
This damsel to thy bosom, as a flower 

Too precious for a baser garden spot, 

And blessing thine with fragrance? 


LOCRINE. 


Thy will, my father, 
Should still be Locrine’s wish. 


BRUTUS. 


It is well! 
Methinks thou say’st it coldly; but—’tis well— 
All things do wear this aspect to my thought, 
My own heart coldest! What says Guendolen? 


GUENDOLEN. 


At, at another season, were it well 

With thee, my lord, I should not dare to say ; 
But now, in sight of thy great suffering, 

And the entreaty urgent that thou mak’st, 

It gives no grief to tell thee that my heart 
Will warm for Locrine’s only. 


BRUTUS. 


I grow strong 
With joy of this assurance! There! I place 
Your separate hands together. From this 
hour 


Be ye but one on earth, as, by the Gods, 


I hold ye one in heaven! And now, my lords, | 


While yet the strength is mine for farther 
speech, 

I tell ye that it is not death I dread, 

So much as certain much misgiving thoughts 

That look to ye for succour. 


THRASYMACHUS. 
Look to us? 
CORINEIUS. 
Let Brutus show the thoughts which trouble 
him. 
ASSARACHUS, 
And say what we shall do to give him ease. 


BRUTUS. 


Then hearken to your sovereign’s latest words; 
And if I still recall th’ adventurous deeds 








| Achieved in your behalf, impute it not 

To eager passion for your clamorous praise, 
This bravery of the vain and youthful heart 
Becomes not now; and I but show the past, 
Even as a history, needful to be told 

To guerdon future fealty. 


THRASYMACHUS. 


We shall hear 
With a delighted patience, that conceives 
A freshness in the story known so well, 
When, in this gloomy hour, it leaves the lips 
| Of him, the mighty hero of the whole! 





BRUTUS. 


When golden Hebe, daughter to great Jove, 
Covered my youthful cheeks with manly down, 
The unhappy slaughter of my luckless sire, 
Drove me, and old Assarachus, mine uncle, 
As exiles from the bounds of Italy. 
To Pandrasus we fled, the Grecian monarch, 
Where J alone did undertake your cause,— 
| Restored your antique liberty, maintained 
| Your rights, though Grecia and Molossia stormed ; 
And to the fierce confederates, that strove 
To raze the name of Trojan out from earth, 
Gave foul defeat and bitter overthrow ! 
Thence did I bring ye into safety forth, 
| Through the rough Hellespont—through Les- 
trigon— 
| The wild Sicilian gulf—the [llician sea,— 
To Aquitaine, where, battling with the Gauls, 
Lost I my Turnus! It was for your sakes! 
| Thence to the shores of Albion, where we slew 
| The Giants, sprung from mighty Samotheus ; 
| And where we find us now, secure and strong, 
In undisputed sovereignty and ease! 
Now, shall we see, if these laborious toils— 
If this, my care—if these, my generous wounds, 
Were wasted fruitless on ungrateful men! 








CORINEIUS. 


| First, let me answer for myself, great king !— 

| What I have hazarded of blood and life, 

| To purchase your full confidence and love, 

I say not, for thou know’st! What need I say? 

This arm, this heart, this life and precious 
blood, 


Are thine! But speak thy purpose, and I serve. 


DEBON. 
To the same burden is my voice, great king; 
Nor mine alone, but all! 


OMNES. 
All! all! 





CORINEIUS. 


| Thou hear’st! 
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BRUTUS. 


It glads my soul to hear! Then, loyal chiefs, 
Since thus you are agreed to heed my hest, 
Follow my sons with service, such as still 
Your hearts have paid to me. 


OMNES. 


By Jove, we swear! 


BRUTUS. 


Locrine, the column of my family, 

Draw near, and take my blessing. Unto thee 

I do commit thy brethren. Thou shalt be 

Their sire and captain. Kneel! while on thy 
head 

I place the cope and sign of royalty; 

That crown that never on thy father’s brows 

Knew smutch of shame! Thy part is on the 
stage, 

Where men will follow, with keen eyes of 
censure, 


To note thy undeservings. Thou must keep— | 


If thou wouldst win the royal meed of fame— 
Ever the recollection of thy state, 
Thy duty, and the memory of the deeds 


That famous make thy birthright. More than | 


all, 
As thou wouldst nurse thine own security, 
Cherish and love thy new betrothed wife! 


Rise up, my son; rise, Locrine, King of Britain! | 


OMNES (kneeling). [ Music. 
Hail, Locrine, King of Britain! 
Enter Courier. 


COURIER. © 
All hail! 


CORINEIUS. 
Who comes? 
COURIER. 


Jove save this presence! 


BRUTUS. 


Let him speak! 


CORINEIUS. 
What bring’st ? 
COURIER. 


Tidings of evil follow at my heels ;— 

A mighty army ravages the coasts, 

Led on by Humber, monarch of the Huns; 

They sweep the land with flame; unsparing 
still, 


Nor man, nor woman, nor child, escapes their | 


rage ; 
And reckless of the terrors of thy name, 








Oh! Brutus, still they press with hungry 
legions, 
| To seek thee in the halls of Troynovant.* 


BRUTUS (starting up). 


Ha! this were news to baffle death, and pour 

Young life into this bosom! Bring my helmet, 

My spear of battle! Through my veins, the 
blood 

| Mounts with the billowy fury of the seas, 

When tempests stir their deeps. The strength 
of hosts 

| Invigorates my arm, informs my soul, 

| And makes each limb a life! Away, thou 





spectre! 

| Thou, Death, whom still I baffle. Ha! Lo- 
| crine ! 

| Hither, my son! Thou wear’st thy father’s 
| crown; 


| ll teach thee how to conquer other crowns, 

| And keep the one thou hast! Get ye your 

weapons, 

| My merry men of Britain—arm ye all! 

| | see the foe—I hear them shout. Ha! ha! 

| Shout with me, while with terrible front we 
fall 

| Full on their frighted legions! On to the 

| rout, 

| With shout, and stroke, and—death! 

| (Falls back into LocRine’s arms.) 





LOCRINE. 


Death it is! 
Then burst a mighty heart! The warrior’s soul, 
Making its way, in rapture of the strife, 
Still triumphing, to Jove! It should be thus! 
He sleeps! His lips are fettered; in his eyes, 
Dilating o’er their orbs, the fire of rage 
Is fixed for ever! Let us in, my lords, 
| While we take counsel for his funeral, 
| With such majestic rites as best befit 
| A prince so mighty. This consummated, 
It is our will our spousals should ensue, 
With royal ceremonial. Thou, meanwhile, 
Alban, take order for this enemy ; 
Array thy legions with thy best despatch, 
And cross his froward march; [ll follow thee 
With ample force to quell his insolence, 
And prove, though Brutus dies, we do not lose 
The soul that made him still invincible! 
Now, Guendolen, thy hand,—we must not 

weep, 
But joy, that, conquering while he lived, our 
sire 

Died in his triumph, at a goodly age! 
It resteth now that we inter his bones ! 
Lead the way, princes, and for Troynovant, 
There to provide our father’s funeral! 











* Troynovant, New Troy—the modern London. 
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A WESTERN SKETCH. 


THE FERRY. 


BY A MISSIONARY. 


I was at Rushville, and wished to go to Can- 
ton—not in China, butin Illinois. The road is 
plain enough ‘“‘for a new country;” but then 
my way was not so plain, for I was to call at 
Doctor Field’s, who was sick, and had re- 
quested a minister to come and preach to him. 
How shallI get there? Go by Havannah, cross 
the river, and go back eight miles? It was 





far out of the way. So, a friend told me,—he | 
was a physician, and knew all sorts of ways,— | 
that I could cross at Tom Higgins’s ferry, which | 
was on my route, and thereby save ten or | 
fifteen miles. 

The sun was two or three hours high yet, 
when I left the highway, which appeared very 
much like a by-way, and struck through the 
tall trees, by a still fainter trace, to the river | 
bank. The beautiful Illinois rolled, or rather 
glided, gently by, its low banks and still lower | 
islands covered with tall magnificent trees; 
and excepting a cabin on the opposite bank, | 
and a skiff far down the stream, presented an | 
unbroken solitude. All around the little spot | 
on which I stood, the thick, lofty forest was | 
made wild and dark and impervious by the | 
tangled ‘‘underbrush,” woven together by | 
countless and almost endless grape vines. It 
was romantic, certainly; but I cannot say I 
thought it so beautiful as to wish to remain 
there. I lifted up my voice, therefore, without 
delay. There was no response. Again and | 
again I called in vain. At length, when I | 
had almost concluded to turn back to where | 
there were human habitations, my call was an- | 
swered, and a woman appeared on the shore. | 
Right glad was I, and hopeful of deliverance. 
But my hope was soon destroyed, or at least | 
deferred, by the information that ‘“‘the men 
were all gone over to the slough with the 
boats,” and would not be back until sundown. | 

Well, there was no help for it. Id ‘be to | 
stay, any how.” So I composed myself to re- 
main. My horse was tied so that he could | 
browse, or maybe pick grass a little; and [| 
would have set myself down to read or medi- | 
tate a few hours, if I could; but my attention 


was otherwise drawn. That which at first | 


glance seemed a solitude, I soon discovered | 
was filled with life and action. Myriads of 
aerial beings, with tiny forms and rapid mo- | 


tions, and soft humming tones, were around | 
254 


me. Is this fairy land? These slender ones, 
glancing in the sunbeams like motes or sparks, 
are they the ‘‘good people,” so much the de- 
light and terror of green Erin? They are cer- 
tainly very insinuating; and can produce ex- 
quisite sensations. But alas! for beauty and 
sweet sounds. I had most palpable evidence 
that these gentle little creatures, for all their 
low tones of melancholy music, were actually 
thirsting for blood! I felt the conviction 
through all the nerves and muscles of my body 
—especially my hands and face. 

I'd **be to stay,” however; the woman said 
so, and there was no helpforit. And I stayed, 
two or three long hours, until the shadows of 
the tall trees were thrown across the river; 
until the sunshine left the eastern bank, the 


| ferryman’s cabin, the tree tops, and gray twi- 


light threw a soft and uniform, but not, to me, 


| remarkably cheerful shading, over the scene. 


I cannot say I dreamed, or slept, or was lost in 
meditation. Who sleeps or dozes in fairy land? 
Who sees, or hears, or thinks, or does any- 
thing, but watch the motions of the little 
sprites? For me, my eyes, and ears, and 
hands, and feet, were constantly, simulta- 
neously, and actively employed. It was not 
imagination, but reality. 

I waited to hear a call from the ferry-house, 
or to see the returning boats, until the twilight 
began to fade away; but no boats were seen, 
no call was heard. I raised my voice again, 
and shouted loud and clear; and when the 
eohoes had died away on the eastern shore, a 
voice was heard in reply. That reply was far 
from pleasant. ‘The boats had been left at 
the slough, and it would take a long while to 
get them down.” After some time, however, it 
was agreed to bring them; but just then the 
discovery was made that I had a carriage. 
‘*O, if you have a carriage we can’t get you 
over, no how. The flat’s up out of the water 
to get a plank or two on the bottom, because it 
leaked so bad, and we can’t run her till them’s 
put on.” 

‘‘But, my good friend, what am I to do? 
I’ve been waiting here these three hours, and 
now it’s dark. Do, if you can, help me out 
of my difficulty.” 

‘*Well, ’'m right sorry, stranger, that you’re 
in sich a fix, but you see I can’t helpit. Itell 
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you what you can do. Jist go back to the fust 
house, and stay thar to-night. It’s my father- 
in-law’s, and the old man ’ll keep you; and 
then you can come down inthe mornin’. We'll 


! 
| 


be at the flat before daylight, and git her fixed | 


agin ten o’clock. That’s the best I can do for 
you. I’m railly sorry you got took in so.” 


There was no help for it. I turned my horse | 


into the ‘* wheel-track” with not a few doubts 
of the probability of tracing the faint lines 
that a few wagons had made through the tall 
‘‘timber.” A little prairie of an acre or so, 
showed me that the moon was shining, of which 
the evidence was rather dubious before, and 
trusting to my horse, or else walking at his | 
head to assure myself, I came to ‘the old | 
man’s” and applied for lodging. 

‘I’m mighty sorry, stranger,” said a white- 
headed boy of twelve or so, ‘‘but I reckon we | 
can’t ’commodate you, no how; cause daddy’s | 
sick, and mammy aint at home. I wish you'd | 
please to go furder back to Mr. Stout’s. It’s | 
the fust house you come to; and they live on | 
the big road; you be sartin to git to stay 
thar.” | 

So I went ‘“furder” and “got to stay ;” | 
though I seemed likely to get nothing else. I 
could not guess so positively about the age of 
the person to whom I applied, nor the natural 
complexion, as I might have done with the aid 
of a little water judiciously applied, but with 
very little hesitation came to the conclusion 
that it was a woman, of which fact I became 
more certain after a little conversation. 

‘*Well, I don’t know. We’re not fixed to 
keep travellers. I reckon you'll be to go to | 
Mr. Squire’s; they’re mighty well fixed for it.” | 

‘* How far is it, madam ?”’ 

‘“‘It’s maybe two mile—not more’n three, | 
any how, and a plain road; nothin’ to turn 
you out.” 

I had sufficient evidence on that subject, for | 
I had passed along it about noon; and had no | 
desire to retrace it at night. After urging the 
woman a little more, she agreed to entertain | 
me. But a new difficulty arose. 

‘“‘T haint got a hait for your brute to eat, 
and he’s gone down to the branch a huntin 
coons. But if you’re a mind to, you may put 
the hoss in yonder stable.” 

I did as directed; and not long after found 
myself at a sort of table with meat fried crisp, 
and floating in fat, dough biscuit, and strong 
muddy coffee, which after all was ‘‘ not bad to 
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‘*T don’t know, but I reckon he’s a preacher. 
Ile prayed ever so long before he went to bed.” 

Now I was by no means aware that I had 
protracted the exercises of family worship; 
which I had no doubt was a rarity, if not un- 
precedented in that household, though by no 
means unacceptable, as was evident. The 
good man seemed satisfied, and the conversa- 
tion ceased. 

Next morning when [ arose I found mine 
host had taken measures to secure my horse a 
feed. ‘* He had some wheat in the sheaf,” he 
said, ‘‘and had been over to the field to git 
some for the nag. He didn’t never like to see 
brute critters suffer no more than humans; 
and they shouldn’t, when he could raise a feed 


| for ’em.”’ 


I forget whether the charge for my enter- 
tainment was ‘‘a bit,” or ‘‘nothin’ at all;” 
though I am inclined to think it was the latter. 
At ten o’clock the bank of the river was again 
before me, the thick tangled forest around me, 
and my aerial friends were as numerous, as 
lively, as musical, and as penetrating as ever. 
Two or three men on the eastern bank seemed 
busily employed on something—as their move- 
ments, and the sound of hammers and saws 
testified; and to my hail the response was 
given, that they would be ready in an hour or 
two. Iwill not dwell on the tediousness of 
delay, when the hour of my appointment at 
Doctor Field’s was approaching, and an ‘ un- 
known quantity” of travel before me; nor 
insist on my patience and meekness under the 


_inflictions innumerable which I endured. I 


had abundant opportunity for their exercise, 
certainly, and for the manual exercise too. It 
would have been entertaining to an uninterested 
witness, to see with what zeal and animation I 


| handled the musket-oes. 


At length, after various cheering calls and 
exhortations to have patience, the men on the 
other side got their clumsy craft into the river, 
and themselves into it: and soon a kind of 
wide trough, or box, was brought to the shore, 


| and my buggy, my horse, and myself, succes- 


sively and successfully introduced. The rough, 
hardy fellows who handled this primitive water- 
craft, were not only civil, but pleasant, kind, 
and cheerful, in rendering the service. I was 
soon on the eastern bank, but not before my 
friend Tom Higgins had uttered various apo- 


_logies for the delay, and censures against 


take” after my evening’s excursion. My bed | 
was of course in the same room. About mid- | 


night I heard some one talking to my hostess, 
and her reply was, ‘‘It’s a man that couldn’t 
git over the river till mornin’, and he wanted 
to stay so bad I let him.” 

‘What sort of a man is he?” 


those who had sent me thither. ‘Any man 
ought to be indicted, that would send a tra- 
veller this way for a ferry. I hain’t got no 
ferry at all, and don’t live on any road, ’cause 
it’s an island, and the slough runs clear round 
it. I just keep a flat for my own use; but I’ll 
always help any poor fellow out of a scrape.” 
He had already learned that I wished to go to 
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Dr. Field’s, and the first instruction I received ' 


was, that my ‘‘nag must be fed, for it was 
arternoon.”” So I was ushered into the house 
with a welcome. ‘Polly, you must get this 
man some dinner, for it ll be night afore he 


gits to the Doctor's, if he gits there at all to- | 


night. And me and the boys ‘ll go to the 
slough and git the boats ready, and I'll be 
back agin he gits his dinner.” 

Dinner was prepared, promptly and cheer- 


fully, by the young wife. I thought she might | 


possibly be pretty, but could not see dis- 
tinctly, on account of some sort of covering on 
the face, whether smoke or—what, I pretend 
not to say. I will not boast of the meal, 


though it was abundant; but whether from my | 


anxiety, or something else, I had not much 
appetite. The host was not long absent. By the 
time I had been at the table a reasonable time, 
he had returned and got my horse ready ; so we 
at once proceeded up the river bank about a mile, 


Higgins going before, with strides that threat- | 


ened to leave me alone. When we arrived at 
the slough, I found there were two canoes, one 
quite small, and the other a good deal smaller, 
in which my horse and wagon, as well as my- 
self, were to be ferried across the water. The 


question rose very naturally, ‘‘ How is this to | 


be done?” ‘*Never you mind,” said Tom, 
‘‘we'll fix it in no time.’”’ The horse was 


taken from the buggy, the latter lifted down a | 


precipitous bank some feet, and laid on the 
canoes, the axles forming the connecting ties, 
and the wheels hanging in the water like the 
paddles of a steamboat. That safely landed, 
the canoes returned. I was taken in one, and 
my horse not in but dehind the other. 

Here I resumed my inquiries as to the road 
and distance, but my friend Tom was not done 
with me yet. ‘I'll go ‘long, up to Hindostan, 
and show you, or else you'll hardly find it, ’case 
there aint no road at all.” 


Away we went, Tom before, clearing away 


brush and logs for me for a mile or two further, | 


when we rose to the top of the bluff,—a heap 
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you can git there agin night; the sun’s pretty 
smart up yet. No danger of findin’ it.” 

‘** Well, my friend, how much am I in your 
debt, for your trouble ?” 

**Q, nothin’ at all, you’re welcome.” 

‘Well, but you’ve ferried me over, and given 
/me my dinner, and fed my horse in the bargain. 
| I must pay my ferriage.” 
| 0, no. I don’t charge nothin’ for ferriage. 
I don’t keep no ferry, no how.” 

‘*But then you’ve been hard at work all day 
| for me, you and your hands. Surely you can’t 
‘afford to work for travellers that way for 
| nothing. I had rather pay you for your 
| trouble.” 
| ‘<7 don’t want nothin’,” he insisted. ‘ But 
if you’re a mind to give the boys somethin’ to 
git tobacco with, you may. I don’t want a 
| cent.” 

‘* How much 2?” 
‘©, jist what you please.” 
**Will this be enough ?” showing a dollar, 
| with a sort of feeling that my poverty was my 
| only excuse for offering so small a sum. 
‘No, no! I aint gwine to take no sich a 

thing. If you’re a mind to give ’em two bits. 
you may, jist for the boys; that ’ll be plenty.” 
So I made a raise of two bits and departed. 

Well, thought I, Judge Hall is justified in his 
| story of a somewhat similar event, and quite 
similar conduct, of a western frontier man. 
This man and his two hired men have been at 
work for my accommodation from the dawn of 
day to the middle of the afternoon, to say 
nothing of the meal, and refuse to take more 
than a quarter of a dollar for it; and that, not 
for himself, but as a gratuity to them. Here 
we have a specimen of Western manners. 

I navigated the sandy prairie, as trackless 
as the ocean, (and almost as billowy, in a small 
| way, with Gopher hills,) in safety ; and it was 
not yet sunset when I came to the lonely 
habitation of Dr. Field, and was entertained 
with the elegant hospitality of a high-bred 
Virginia family. 





| 
| 


of sand, on which a town had been ‘laid off,” | 


and where there was then an empty cabin. 


Striking out through an ‘‘opening,” not a | 


**clearing,” but a little nook of the prairie, 
to a spot where it expanded to a magnificent 
extent, my ferryman, host, and guide, stopped. 
Pointing to a forest over the prairie, he said, 

‘‘Well, stranger, you see yander timber, 
don’t you? You must bear over to that 
timber, but you must keep it on your right, 
and so go on that a way, up along the timber, 
and when you git to the head of it, jist keep 
round it, tell you come to a house. That’s 
Doctor Field’s; the fust house you come to.” 

‘* How far is it to the Doctor’s ?” 

**T reckon it’s about eight miles. J reckon 


LOVE. 





BY D. H. BARLOW. 


Wuar is love but the magnetic force of the 
spiritual universe? How doth it bring the 
soul into mystic union with other souls, and 
work continually this marvel, that the spirit 
groweth by all it giveth away,—that by scattering 

| it still increaseth, and by withholding it tendeth 
| to poverty ! 
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GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 
BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


One would think the art of growing old 
cefully would form a prominent study with 
at least that portion of the human race which 
is happy enough to take an esthetic view of 
common things. For what can be a more uni- 
versal concern? Who is heroically vain enough 
to desire that departing charms should carry 
life with them? Who is not liable to live be- 
yond the time when to be is to be charming? 

It may safely be taken for granted, that 
every one likes to please; there are hardly 
exceptions to prove the rule. Whatever subtle 
disguises this love of pleasing may put on— 
however it may borrow roughness, or careless- 
ness, or egotism, or sarcasm, as its mask— 
there it is, snug in the bottom of each human 
heart, from St. Simeon Stylites shivering under 
the night-dews, to Jenny Lind flying from 
adoring lion-hunters, and Pio Nono piously 
tapping his gold snuff-box, and saying he is 
only a poor priest! The little boy who has 
committed his piece with much labour of brain, 
much screwing of body, and anxious gesticular 
tuition, utterly refuses to say it when the time 
comes. Why? Not because he does not wish 
to please, but because his intense desire to do 
so, has suddenly assumed a new form, that of 
fear; which, like other passions, is very un- 
reasonable. The same cause will make a young 
lady who has bestowed much thought on a new 
ball-dress, declare at the last moment, that she 
does not want to go! A doubt has suddenly 
assailed her as to the success of her costume. 
The dress is surely beautiful, but will it make 
her so? No vigour of personal vanity pre- 
serves us from these swoons of self-esteem; and 
they are terrible while they last. What won- 
der, then, that the thought of a perpetual syn- 
cope of that kind should make us behave un- 
wisely sometimes ? 

This universal desire of pleasing, and in 
particular the branch of it which we have just 
now in view—that which principally concerns 
personal appearance—is far from deserving to 
be reckoned among our weaknesses, though we 
may blush to own it. It is rather a mark of 
weakness to disown it, especially as no one 
can ever do that with perfect truth. The 
pride that leads us to pretend indifference, is 
quite as mean as the unlawful arts, affectations, 
and sacrifices of modesty, which an undue 
anxiety to please sometimes prompts, and 
surely far less amiable. If we admire those 
who scorn to please by the usual means, it is 
only as we prize a new zoological variety—for 
its rarity, and for no grace or attractiveness, 
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is only one who is less natural than her com- 
peers ; who fancies she has discovered a new 
power; a witchery more piquant to a certain 
class of observers. Take her at her word, or 
at the word of her looks and behaviour, and 
you would bring her to terms very soon. Let 
her be neglected at one ball, or passed un- 
noticed in Broadway, and she will soon confess 
her share in the universal passion. There may 
indeed be found a class of egotists so imbued 
with self-esteem, as never to be conscious of a 
feeling amounting to a wish to please any- 
body; but this is because no doubt on the sub- 
ject ever troubles them; and they die without 
suspecting that they have been life-long bores 
to all about them—a fate nowise enviable. 
Better be teased with anxiety to please beyond 
the limit allotted us by nature. That is at 
least the more loveable extreme. 

If we undertake the most imperfect exami- 
nation of the means given us by nature to ac- 
complish this natural desire of pleasing, we 
shall be obliged to utter many commonplaces. 
We must say that a sweet and loving dispo- 
sition stands foremost, even in considering 
looks; an inward feeling, and habit of feeling, 
which gives softness to the eyes, and delicacy 
to the lips; a warmth of cheerfulness and good 
will that lights up the face and smooths the 
brow; a sympathy whose glow gives colour to 
the cheek, and tenderness to the voice; a hearty 
truthfulness, able to carry the most ordinary 
words right to the bottom of the heart, and fix 
them there, in quiet trust and sweet assurance. 
After all that has been said of ‘ fascination,” 
in connexion with handsome faces lacking this 
radiance of goodness and truth, hardly any 
one will seriously dispute that no ‘‘ set of fea- 
tures, or complexion, or tincture of a skin,” 
will compensate for the soul of loveliness. 

Yet these things have their charm, too; so 
great a charm, that we are always ready, at 
first, to fancy that all lies beneath them that 
should belong to them. A fair skin seems to 
bespeak a calm and pure mind; a clear, full 
eye, truth and innocence ; a blushing, changing 
cheek, modesty and sensibility. Add to these 
rich and beautiful hair, white teeth, and a 
radiant smile, and throw over the whole the 
grace of symmetrical harmony, and we are 
prone to ascribe virtue to the owner of attrac- 
tions so potent, or rather we accept the at- 
tractions, and take the virtues for granted. 
Mere beauty of form and colour, has much to 
do with the pleasure of social life; for we 
never can dissever from these the qualities 
they ought to bespeak. 

Even dress has its value in increasing the 


| pleasure of social intercourse, or at least 


| 
| 
| 


_making some persons more acceptable to us 


but rather the opposite. ‘‘ A scornful beauty” ' than others. Few will dispute that very outré 
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or coarse or ungraceful costume detracts from 
the pleasure they might feel in certain com- 
pany, or that it is often truly mortifying when 
those we love appear in society ill-dressed ; 
but we remember to have heard a lady go be- 
yond this degree of candour, in saying that 
she could not help loving even her best friends 
the better for being elegantly dressed. Weare 
not all willing to own as much; but is there 
not, in truth, something akin to this feeling, in 
the recollection of every person of taste? The 
sentiments are so intimately interwoven, that 
it is hard to define their boundaries. The 
pleasure we receive from the presence of the 
beloved, is enhanced or diminished by a thou- 
sand trifles; is not dress sometimes one of 
them? At least, we must confess, that where 
those we only like are concerned, it makes a 
good deal of difference. 

We speak of dress as having expression ;—as 
being sombre or the contrary, and affecting 
our spirits for the moment correspondingly. 
Bright and delicate colours are naturally agree- 
able to the eye, and conducive to cheerfulness; 
so much so that many persons, not willing to 
prolong thé pain of sorrow, dislike to wear 
mourning, simply because of its influence on 
the spirits. To natures thus impressive, any 
dark uniformity of dress is unpleasing; they 
do not like even to invite guests who will be 
sure to come in gloomy colours. Bright tints 
are the natural symbols of joy, hope, gaiety; 
and the susceptible love none other. Their 
sensitiveness confesses the need of these among 
other defences against the insidious, creeping 
gloom of life, which ever threatens us, as the 
sands of Egypt every open space left un- 
guarded. 

Do we seem to have wandered from our 
theme? We have only been approaching it. 
The reason why growing old gracefully has 
become a theme at all is, that there have been 
complaints that the art is not understood or 
the duty recognised. These complaints have 
been made by two classes,—the young and the 
old; not at all by those between youth and 
age. They are generally willing to let the 
matter pass sub silentio. But what is the 
ground of complaint? Twofold. 
young, who are buoyant, eager after their own 
objects, and—with mildness be it hinted—a 
little apt to be self-satisfied, it is that those 
who have passed through that stage are not 
quite willing enough to retire and leave a clear 
field for others. The intensity of interest with 
which the thoughts of debutants are fixed on 
themselves and their companions is such, that 
it seems to them somewhat impertinent in any- 
body else to live at all; unpardonable to show 
any unwillingness to subside into a state of 
hibernation, like other stupid animals. How 
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unreasonable in ladies who have lost their 
bloom to expect attention! How tiresome in 
gentlemen old enough to desire sensible con- 
versation, the attempt to occupy the time de- 
voted to flirtation! 

With the old, the reproach is generally sf 
more severe. ‘It is quite time to be leaving 
off such follies and thinking of something 
better.” Something better! Ah! there is the 
question. Is it better to let the charms of 
youth depart without an effort, to invite the 
steps of unlovely age, to forget the sympathies 
of early days, to forego the society of the gay 
and cheerful, to put ourselves in the way of 
becoming repulsive and censorious? Some 
people are constitutionally moping and dis- 
satisfied, and these are apt to be very cross 
that everybody else is not so too. Tempers 
any gayer than their own are necessarily ‘ fri- 
volous ;” a relish for company which they are 
unfitted to enjoy, ‘‘dissipated,” or ‘light- 
minded.” To dress cheerfully and becomingly 
is considered as an attempt to affect youth; to 
converse gaily, an unsuitable effort to attract 
admirers. There is really no limit to the un- 
gracious things said and looked by some very 
dull people, who desire to get as many names 
as possible into their own category. Nothing 
would please them better than sumptuary laws 
which should proscribe certain colours, forms, 
and ornaments of dress after a certain age; 
and if the ordinance could be so devised as to 
prohibit laughing, and liveliness, and joining 
in youthful pleasures, from and after the same 
periods, it would be still more gratifying. It 
were curious, but perhaps not profitable, to 
inquire whether the amusement vulgarly called 
backbiting would be increased or diminished 
by such a law. Ah! those paie-green eyes! 
We imagine them fixed upon us as we make 
these daring suggestions, and our blood creeps 
as we write. We are ready to give in; but 
candour and duty oblige us to proceed with a 
few words for the weaker party. 

Does not the unwillingness of the young to 
see their advantages shared by those who have 


'not full claim to them show how keenly our 


/common, human nature appreciates those ad- 
With the | 


vantages? And what prompts the sharp re- 
mark but a desire to monopolize them? Uncle 
Toby, when he put the troublesome fly out of 
the window, said, ‘‘ There is room enough in 
the world for thee and me.” Pity but the 
young could apply this. ‘* What a prodigious 
quantity of Charlotte-Russe E always 
eats!” said a certain person at supper. We 
need not say that the certain person was very 
fond of Charlotte-Russe. Virtuous indignation 
is very apt to have a little personal feeling at 
bottom. If there were an unlimited amount of 
attention and admiration in every circle, so 
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that each member of it could be supplied to 
heart’s content, the moral aspect of wishing to 
be agreeable too late in life would not seem 
half so heinous to those who now satirize it. 
Public opinion visits with great severity all 
offences against property, because the public 
loves property above all other things; and 
decorum is never so ferocious, as when unlaw- 
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as many lotions for improving the complexion, 
miraculous soaps to make soft white hands, 
dentifrices, depilatories, and capilline balms, 


are sold to damsels and youths under twenty, 


as are ever purchased by an equal number of 


people over forty. The truth is, that by the 


ful appropriation of kind, or approving, or ad- | 
miring, words and looks is in question, because | 


even the decorous in their secret hearts covet 


reluctant to own, and ill endure to see the | 


time that mature age is reached, most persons 
blessed with common sense have discovered 
that these outward appliances have very little 
power to improve, none at all to disguise. The 


_idea that this power resides in anything yet 
these things with an intensity which they are | 


general sum too much subdivided. We must | 


pardon the hypocrisy, which is often quite un- 
conscious. 

‘‘ But unworthy arts are practised.” What 
are they? We have seen by what circum- 
stances or qualities nature teaches us to 
please. One of the most prominent of these 
is personal appearance. The lapse of years 


steals the smoothness of the cheek and the rich | 


colour of the hair; gives perhaps too much 
roundness or its more undesirable opposite to 
the figure; changes even the expression of the 
mouth, by secret inroads upon the teeth; 
softens the once firm muscles, and thus impairs 
freedom and grace of movement; and in many 
other ways, more or less conspicuous, indicates 
that the body has culminated, passed its per- 
fection, received a hint of decay. We are not 
forgetting for a moment that all these changes 
have nothing to do with decay of the mind; on 
the contrary, they are often the very signs of 
its ripening. The kernel grows sweeter as its 
shell dries and hardens. But no human crea- 
ture is wholly indifferent to human beauty ; 
and with our instinctive knowledge of this 
truth, it is as foolish to wish as it is unreason- 
able to expect that the moment of threatened 
loss should be that of indifference. 

The young may be comparatively careless 
on the subject of good looks, for youth is 
beauty; yet even they are not often found 
wholly neglectful of the means of enhancing 
this great advantage. Why then grudge the 
use of dress and personal care to others who 
need it so much more? Even what may be 
called, par excellence, the arts of dress, are 
patronised by the young, or what would make 
our dress-makers such expert padders and 
lacers, our milliners so skilful in the choice 
and mingling of colours and textures? Above 
all, how would our perfumers and cosmetic- 
venders make such speedy fortunes, if they 
were not patronised by the young? The would- 
be young are not a sufficiently numerous class 
to support halfof them. Even our coiffeurs and 
dentists depend for their customers more upon 
the rising generation than upon the declining 
one. We would venture a guess that ten times 








invented by the ingenuity or cupidity of man 
belongs only to the season of an intense and 
original verdancy. Nature, whose decree it is 
that every passing thought and emotion, every 
lapsing year, every illness, every grief, shall 
write itself legibly on face and form, takes 
care that nothing shall counteract her design. 
No arts are so sure to be baffled and exposed 
as cosmetic arts. It was only the other even- 
ing that we saw a lady of a certain age with a 
face and neck like ivory or alabaster, cheeks 
softly tinged with rose, and hair that rivalled 
jet in blackness and lustre. Her toilet had 
been most successful; but what was the result? 
Why, that the youngest and least practised 
eye in the room detected every imposture at a 
glance, and found the face as uninteresting as 
those revolving countenances in hairdressers’ 
windows, glaring at you with a hideous, fixed 
smile, and eyes which have no speculation in 
them. ‘‘Made up!” was the contemptuous 
sentence onevery lip. The flattering assurance 
given to the poor lady by her glass was one of 
those delusions by which the father of lies in- 
duces the victims of vanity to sign away their 
souls; which ‘‘ keep the word of promise to the 
ear, but break it to the sense ;”’ conferring the 
coveted beauties, but depriving them of all 
power to charm. Most melancholy are these 
errors, to the looker-on of any sensibility or 
kind feeling. 

Deception with regard to age, then, we look 
upon as out of the question; what is left to 
quarrel with? Too much gaiety of dress or 
manner? Why, when gaiety of any kind is 
not too abundant in society, and too many 
people frequent it looking memento mori in 
every feature? We ought to be grateful to 
the few who can, from whatever motive, help 
to throw a little sunshine on society. If their 
light be slightly refracted, we are not to con- 
demn it asspurious. Why is gaiety unsuitable 
after youth is passed? Only because we are 
not used to it. The tendency of life is to ex- 
tinguish it ;—of life, though never so prosper- 
ous and happy. Few have courage enough to 
cultivate cheerfulness of thought; still fewer, 
cheerfulness of behaviour, which costs an effort. 
We have learned, therefore, to consider grave 
manners as alone suitable to mature years; 
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and we are apt to antedate the period at which 
‘‘mature” years ought in conscience to be 
considered as begun. Itis, after all, a strange 
jealousy this! It confesses its nature at every 
turning, yet it insists upon being considered 
the champion of virtue. That is an old trick 
of selfishness. 

But when elderly people are accused of un- 
due youthfulness of dress or manner, it is 
usually accompanied with some suspicion of a 
design upon the other sex. Is such design, 
then, the ground of gay dress and manner in 
the young? Andif so, and it be considered 
innocent in them, is it contemptible in the 
more advanced? At what age is man or woman 
too old to desire happiness? If ill-success 
attend the forced buddings of this second 
spring, as it is very likely to do, does it not 
constitute a sufficient punishment for the at- 
tempt to break through Nature’s thorny hedges? 
If prosperity, then must we conclude the aspi- 
rant wise, the objector foolish and—envious. 
Such things have been, and satirists, left be- 
hind, have had to gnash their mental teeth in 
impotent vexation. 

But, after saying thus much, it may be re- 
quisite for us to protest that we are quite 
aware of the truly ridiculous figure sometimes 
exhibited by an antiquated boy or super- 
annuated girl who is weak enough to make 
spasmodic and ghastly efforts at the manners 
and appearance of youth. We have not a word 
to say in defence of these punchinelloes, but 
give them over to the tender mercies of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and other dissectors of human cha- 
racter and folly. They are usually people who 
never were anything but emptiness: 


“A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead!” 


Happily such instances are few, in our state 
of society, at least. For one aged butterfly we 
have a dozen prematurely old and morbidly 
grave people, who seem to think goodness and 
attractiveness incompatible, and amusement a 
weak, if not a sinful, indulgence. We feel 
sometimes almost ready to compound for a few 
belated friskers, by way of variety. 

Allowing, however, that there are, even 
among us, some whom a desire of being agree- 
able betrays into unbecoming behaviour,—for 
we would not be understood to insinuate that 
a fine instinct will not guide each period of 
life to a style of manners peculiarly suited to 
itself,—let us inquire to what temptation is the 
error owing. We have seen that the secret 
wish of every heart is to please,—to be accept- 
able,—to be sought. All like to be invited,—to 
read in the eyes of those about them that their 
company gives pleasure. All dread the cold 
shoulder, the listless eye, the unready hand. 
None but a cynic chooses to be omitted when 











a party is made up, or put off with an apology 
instead of a visit. Now, in the very nature of 
things, the insidious approach of years must 
bring round the point at which such neglect 
will, under ordinary circumstances, be felt to 
begin. The changes of life separate us from 
our original companions, and brings us into 
contact with all ages. Perhaps it is our lot to 
find agreeable young people, and rather indo- 
lent or unsocial elder ones. But the young do 
not seek us naturally, unless we are in some 
degree conformed to them; unless we keep up 
a youthful interest in their pursuits, sympa 

thize in their not always wise wishes, and lead 
them, by some sacrifice or accommodation, to 
forget the additional experience which might 
otherwise inspire some dread of our severer 
notions. Is not here an inducement—we will 
not say a temptation, for that implies wrong— 
to keep young as long as possible? Candid 
married ladies confess, sometimes, the secret 
pang with which they first found themselves 
left out when a “ young” party was made up, 
—the said young party consisting of the very 
friends and associates to whom they had been 
all in all but a little while before. Wherefore 
this omission? Because there was an idea of 
diminished or transferred sympathies. Far 
more cutting must be the first perception of a 
change of this sort to the unmarried, who can 
refer it only to the hopeless disadvantage of 
increasing years. These compulsory shadows 
on one’s life must be chilling indeed. No 
wonder we should desire to keep on the sunny 
side of the Rubicon. If the young are disposed 
to sneer at those who are not willing to be old, 
let them rather cultivate in themselves a more 
humane feeling towards the frontier people,— 
dwellers in the Debatable Land, always an 
unquiet position. Let them show less eager- 
ness to monopolize youth, and others will be 
less eager to cling to it. Of all castes yet de- 
vised for partitioning society, this of years 
is the least dignified and the most offensive; 
and of all countries, this of ours, which pro- 
fessedly repudiates caste, is foremost in this 
division. It would seem as if the national 
youthfulness had expressed itself in the maxims 
of social life, making it, by the supreme law of 
fashion, un-American to be anything but young. 
What was Bryant thinking of, when he wrote, 
in one of the most glorious of his poems,— 


“Oh, Freedom! thou art not, as poets dream, 
A fair, young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
And wavy tresses!” ? 


Why, it ‘‘isn’t anything else!” if we may 
judge by the general aspect of most of our 
companies, where young girls (and boys) not 
only enjoy, but claim, the ‘largest liberty,” 
allowing it to others in such modicums as they 
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judge expedient. We are assured—but this 
we will not vouch for—that in certain quarters 
it is thought rather impertinent if mammas or 
married sisters do not withdraw into the shade 
on all occasions of reunion for merry doings. 
Travellers in the United States have repeatedly 
recorded their astonishment at this peculiar 
state of things :—that the approach to maturity 
tncapacitates—and especially ladies—for Ame- 
rican society. This is really enough to make 
one paint, patch, and powder, dye one’s hair 
and eyebrows and wear false curls and braids, 
teeth, beards, and mustaches, suffer the mar- 
tyrdom of tight shoes on agricultural feet, 
obviate every awkward deficiency or redun- 
dance of nature with whalebone and cotton 
batting, and, in short, do all those dreadful 
things which draw upon desperate people, dis- 
posed to catch at straws on the ocean of Time, 
the reproach of not growing old gracefully! 
Who likes to be laid on the shelf, and medicined 
there, with such placebos as—‘‘ Dear Aunt 
Sally! she hates dress, and does so love to be 
alone!” or—‘‘ That good soul, Cousin Thomas! 
he is always pleased when others enjoy them- 
selves, but he does not care for society !”— 
instead of hearty invitations? 

It is a very odd thing, seeing that the course 
of time invariably robs everybody of youth, 
that those who are on the high road to age, 
and hoping with all their hearts to arrive there, 
should so hate every one of the inevitable mile- 
stones on the way. ‘‘ All men think all men 
mortal but themselves.” What an inexhaust- 
ible fund of jokes is afforded by the failing eyes 
of our friends! what rich amusement in rheu- 
matism or corns! It seems not always to be 
easy for the sufferer to join in the laugh; but 
we liked the quiet answer of a friend whose 
white hairs were the subject of ridicule :— 
‘‘Our blessings brighten as they take their 
flight!” One would think certain favoured 
individuals had been insured against losses of 
this sort; but, among all the modes devised 
for equalizing the ills of life, there has not yet 
appeared one that offers remedy or indemnity 
for faded charms. If there were, what a pro- 
digious run it would have! Those whose wit 
is rifest on these points—and there are some 
who really seem to enjoy the symptoms of 
decay in their best friends—would betray the 
latent dread of their own hearts by being first 
on the books. They would acknowledge the 
importance of being insured against ridicule 
and neglect during the period in which the 
aspect of age is as yet strange, and therefore 
unwelcome. Happily this season is not of very 
long duration, for it brings with it the pain 
common to all down-hill travelling before the 
muscles have become used to their new action. 

This overweening estimate of youth bespeaks 
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a low idea of the materials of which agreeable 
society should be composed. ‘‘ None grow old,” 
says Madame de Stael, ‘‘but they who were 
never anything but young.” The qualities which 
make people agreeable in the highest degree 
are those with which age latest interferes; 
and if there have originally been anything of 
value in the mind, experience must ripen and 
bring it to perfection. Information increases 
with years with all but absolute fools; and 
sympathy need not be lessened if the trials of 
life be put to their best use. Impetuosity may 
have faded ; but if, in its stead, 


“Years that bring the philosophic mind” 


bring also patience, consideration, allowance, 
judgment, and kindly feeling, why need we 
regretit? If we have fewer prejudices, greater 
facility of generous admiration, more accurate 
and cultivated taste, a wider range of interest ; 
if, in parting with a portion of our early fire, 
we have lost none of our. genial warmth; if 
the friends that remain are the more precious 
because of those who are gone, and this life the 
more beautiful inasmuch as we have learned to 
discern more clearly its connexion with another: 
surely, we should not be dismissed from the 
social circle because an outward grace and 
transitory bloom have fled; cast on the stream 
of Time, like dead garlands after a festival,— 
fit only to prepare the soil for other flowers 
equally fleeting. At the period of middle life 
of which we speak, the good have earned the 
right to be plain without being considered 
repulsive; if they cannot beautify society, 
they may at least adorn it. Dancing they may 
think proper to lay aside, but for conversation 
they are better fitted than ever, and even the 
young cannot always dance. Music is not yet 
prohibited to the mature, nor the hundred fire- 
side games that make the winter’s evening 
pass so merrily. Flirtation may be a little out 
of season with them, but does not this make 
them all the more desirable companions for a 
certain class of young people, who could hardly 
bear to share their chief pleasure even with 
their dearest friends ? 

If we had power to sketch our ideal of one 
who is learning to take worthily the first steps 
on the down-hill of life, we should, it is true, 
mingle no inconsiderable leaven of seriousness 
with the cheerful light we love to see thrown 
over the character. Sadness and sweetness 
are not, in our view, irreconcilable; indeed, 
we think sometimes of a sweet sadness as some- 
thing fascinating beyond the gaiety which 
carries with it an unpleasant suspicion of 
blunted sensibilities. Yet we desire no morbid 
seriousness. We ask sunshine from the heart; 
true, loving sympathy with young and old, the 
dear result of reflection and kind offices; an 
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intelligent interest in every possible improve- 
ment; an incessant cultivation of every talent 
and faculty, joined with a love of imparting 
that makes it impossible to withhold; a power 
of self-adaptation, the growth of active, mould- 
ing affection:—and constant employment for 
all these qualifications. If we are for no ex- 
clusions, we are for no sinecures; if we would 
have our friends sought, we would also have 
them worth seeking. No fainéants in the field! 
Good and true devoir and service, as well as an 
honourable place at the feast! 





THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


BY CAROLINE MAY. 
(See Engraving.) 


Very early in the morning, 
Ere the rising of the day 

Gave to night its first faint warning, 
Ere the stars had paled away, 

Came the two¢ond Marys, weeping, 
(Love and sorrow made them brave,) 

To the place where Christ was sleeping, 
In the rich man’s garden-grave. 


But in vain they sought their Master, 
Questioning, in anxious tone, 

As their mournful feet moved faster, 
‘Who will roll away the stone?” 

For, to keep the grave securer, 
Jewish priests had placed one there, 

And to make the sealed stone surer, 


Roman soldiers watched with care. 


But an angel had descended, 
Rolléd back the mighty stone, 
Broke the tomb it had defended, 
And in triumph sat thereon. 
Heaven’s own strength, in burning brightness, 
Flashed like lightning from his eye, 
While his garb of dazzling whiteness 
Told heaven’s joy and victory. 


The astonished earth was quaking ; 
And the keepers lay around, 

Some for conscious terror shaking, 
Some like dead men on the ground; 

While the women, filled with wonder, 
Heard, beneath the earth they trod, 

Sounds of awe, like muffled thunder, 
Murmuring of a risen God. 


And they heard the angel speaking, 
As they trembled at his side,— 
‘Fear not ye; I know ye’re seeking 
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From the dead the Lord hath risen, 
And the powers of death dismayed ; 

Come, behold his empty prison ;— 
See the place where he was laid.” 


Then, with mingled fear and gladness, 
Home they ran with loving speed ; 
Greeted other hearts of sadness 
With—* The Lord hath risen indeed!” 
So let us, with reverence lowly, 
And a joy of sorrow born, 
Learn a lesson sweet and holy, 
From the resurrection morn. 


When our friends in dust are sleeping, 
Never more to wake below, 
Let us check our bitter weeping, 
And appease our sharpest woe. 
For as Christ, the King immortal, 
Died, that Death might be his prize,— 
Rose, to break the grave’s strong portal,— 
So the dead in Christ shall rise. 


When this world ensnares our senses, 
Let us to the Saviour fly— 

Him who died for our offences, 
Rose our souls to justify. 

‘If we then with Christ be risen,” 
Let us set our hearts above; 

Earth is but a transient prison, 
Heaven an endless home of love. 





AURORA BOREALIS, 


TO ——, THE AURORA OF MY NIGHT, THESE THOUGHTS ARE 
WITH GBATEFUL AFFECTION, INSCRIBED, 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 


“Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth.” 


Littite Atice DEAN was dead. 

Alice, the beautiful child, the cherished and 
only daughter of—a poor factory-man. 

Beside her bed, every day while the fatal 
fever lasted, might have been seen an untiring 
watcher—a strong, rough-looking, silent man, 
who fed the sick child, and gave her medicine 
with all a woman’s tenderness. There was 
also another anxious, pale face, that very often 
bent to kiss the little sufferer, a woman who 
moved about with noiseless steps, who wept 
and prayed for her darling when no eye ob- 
served her. It was the mother. And there 
were, moreover, in that house five wild boys, 





Jesus, which was crucified. 


whose merry voices were hushed, whose play 
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was all suspended; and bitterly and pas- 
sionately they wept, when told that little Alice 
must die. 

Ten years had she lived a very angel in 
their home; that else so cheerless house, where 
want and every discomfort were so well known. 
Her smile was like a sunbeam, shining through 
the little windows, and her voice, gentle and 
low, the sweetest melody to the hearts which 
so well loved to hear it—a patient child, on 
whom heavy care was laid all too soon; a 
loving girl, who bowed her own will always to 
that of others, meek, submissive, and affec- 
tionate. 

Young as she was, Alice had already proved 
herself an efficient aid to her mother about the 
house; and to her father, the hard-working 
and industrious man, her welcoming smile when 
he came home at night almost stupid from his 
day of wearisome labour, was really a joy in- 
valuable. And whose fingers were so nimble 
in covering Alick’s and John’s new yarn balls? 
Who could so neatly paste Walter’s paper kite? 
Who could tell such nice stories to Dick, and 
explain them all as she went along so patiently 
to stupid little Benjamin, as the dear, sweet 
Alice, friend of everybody, slave of everybody, 
I had nearly said ? 

It was a sad and anxious day when the 
doctor was called to prescribe for her; and 
when he stood beside her bed, and felt her 
pulse, looked at her tongue, and shook his 
head so solemnly, they all felt that her doom 
was sealed. Day after day she continued grow- 
ing worse; then she became delirious, and did 
not know any of them when they called and 
spoke to her; and on the ninth day she died. 

It was a pleasant, sunshiny afternoon, in 
which they buried her. But Pierce and Agnes 
Dean felt that they were hiding away their 
choicest gleam of sunlight in the grave, when 
the dead Alice, in her coffin, was laid in the 
ground. 

The day after the funeral, a long and most 
dreary day had it proved, Pierce turned from 
the busy scenes of the city—it was growing 
dark, he must return home. Cheerless, and 
unaccountably lengthened seemed the familiar 
walk to him—the distance once was nothing ; 
for then a welcome, and a delight which never 
failed him, awaited. Before he had nearly 
reached home, it grew quite dark, the sky was 
cloudless and starlit, but there was no moon; 
deep and heavy lay the frozen snow upon the 
ground; and there was a solemn, oppressive, 
and, as it seemed, momentous silence settling 
over the earth, such as oftentimes precedes a 
coming storm. 

The labourer sought his cottage with a de- 
sponding heart. He could have wept as he 
entered the narrow, desolate street where he 








lived, had he not been too proud to expose such 
weakness even to himself All his lifetime, 
Pierce Dean had been unfortunate. Fate 
seemed to have really set her face against 
him ; she resisted all his desperate attempts to 
better his condition; and in all his advances 
made in the hope of conciliating her favour, 
she had treated him with the greatest apparent 
contempt. This state of things seemed to the 
poor man very hard and very strange; for 
while he had by the sweat of his brow, and 
desperate wear of limb, simply been able to 
supply his family with bread to eat, and 
clothing of the simplest kind, some of his 
neighbours had taken rapid strides towards 
fortune ; and other some, remembered as poor 
boys when himself was young, had far out- 
stripped him in the race of advancement, while 
despite all his endeavours, he stood in just the 
same position (socially) that he had held when 
a pauper child. This was not the fault of 
Pierce, nor indeed of his wife ; he was not given 
to intemperance, nor she to improvidence ; but 
somehow they never knew the time when their 
means proved to be in advance of their wants. 

To-night the father’s cup of sorrow and 
trouble seemed really overflowing. His long 
and necessary absence from the factory, had 
lost him a very good place ; for in the town in 
which he lived, there was never any lack of 
workmen. And all that day he had spent in 
looking out for employment of some kind, but 
with no success; and almost in despair, Pierce 
had set out on his return. As he approached 
home, his step grew slower and slower, for the 
husband dreaded breaking the intelligence of 
this increase of bad fortune to his wife; for he 
loved her, though she was indeed no fairy to 
look upon, and notwithstanding he had never 
been very lavish with vows and protestations 
of attachment. 

There was not a vestige of those good looks 
of which, when young, she might possibly have 
boasted, traceable in the care-worn, sickness- 
marked countenance of Agnes Dean. Alto- 
gether graceless was her bent, skeleton-like 
form; but the beating of the heart within was 
true, its blood was warm. Hardship and pri- 
vation had made the woman thoughtful, and 
of few words, and seldom were smiles to be 
seen in her face; but her voice was kind, the 
fountains of her sympathizing tears were not 
dried up; she was a watchful, careful, loving 
wife and mother, and Pierce prized her to her 
worth. Therefore the idea of adding to the 
sorrow with which she mourned her lost child, 
was very grievous to him. 

But, with his long delay in reaching home, 
Pierce was almost frozen; he was forced to 
quicken his pace, for he could see the fire-light 
through the windows, and he knew that supper 
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would be already prepared. A surprise was 
awaiting him, as well as the evening meal. 
Another daughter, an infant, had come to take 
the place of the little departed one; and joy, 
and thankfulness, with a troubled looking into 
the future, made tumult in the heart of Pierce, 
as he watched that night over the mother and 
the child. 

Towards morning, doubts and fears which 
took far flights into the future, increased his 
heaviness of spirit; scalding tears, that would 
no longer be kept back, filled his eyes. The 
wailing of the babe sounded like a‘foreboding, 
warning cry, that told of evil days to be. The 
poor man had never been so mastered by con- 
flicting emotions before, and as he by degrees 
lost all control over himself, fearful that his 
wife should see his emotion, Pierce with hasty 
steps arose, and walked from the house. The 
peace and the solemn quiet of the night which 
had on his return home so oppressed him, were 
soothing tohim now. Inexpressible calmness, 
and contentment, and resignation, took the 
place of the darkness which had tortured him 
with its fell shades. Involuntarily, as in times 
of sudden peril and joy the soul lifts itself to 
heaven, he turned his gaze above. 

And what think you? 

Pierce was a man of plain sense, never led 
astray by his imagination, not wont to indulge 
in any flights of fancy; yet did he stand spell- 
bound, and without a doubt of its reality, be- 
fore the vision which was then revealed to 
him. 

Over the whole northern sky, troops of spirits 
were moving with a velocity which wearied 
thought—speeding one moment to the zenith, 
and the next in beauteous swift motion start- 
ing back and reappearing in new and fantastic 
forms, and, as it seemed, holding high revelry 
amidst the silent, august stars. 

In his admiration and awe, the poor man 
forgot all his despondency; for the first time 
in years, he stood forgetful that there were 
such things in the world as hardship, weari- 
ness, and bereavement. And as he watched 
in delight and amazement, while the brilliant 
forms in the realms above were reflected so 
clearly in the snow, a spirit, brighter, fleeter, 
and apparently more exalted than the rest, sped 
to the heights of heaven, then pausing and 
bending down, she whispered—Pierce heard 
her quite distinctly— 

‘*Name thy child Aurora!” and the other 
spirits heard the word, and with solemn sil- 
very voices sang they, ‘‘ Yes, name thy child 
Aurora!” 

Awed, and half afraid, he stood and gazed, 
and wondered, while unmindful of his presence 
and curiosity, the dance of the spirits was con- 
tinued. An hour passed on, but the mortal 
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had forgotten how stinging cold the night was; 
once he remembered that Agnes might need 
his care, but some invisible agency seemed to 
hold him bound to that place where he stood, 
gazing up into the great skyey halls in the 
vast distance. 

At last came up above the horizon, from the 
unknown, unseen lands, a lesser fairy; the 
great company having disappeared, she stood 
before the earth-man quite alone. With timid 
and uncertain step she passed through the 
magnificent corridor, then bent as her pre- 
decessor had done, but still more humbly, as 
she said, 

‘*Father, I am your little Alice, that died! 
Do not weep for me, Iam so happy. Name 
the little baby Aurora,—then I shall be her 
guardian angel, for they call me Aurora here. 
Though, father dear, you must always call me 
Alice, when you and mother talk of me.” 

Then with the swiftest step the sprite sped 
back to the obscure beyond. Pierce knew the 
enchantment was over then, and with a hasty 
step he returned to the house, where his wife, 
in fear and wonder, occasioned by his long 
absence, awaited him. 

With a relieved heart, when he at last ap- 
peared, did she question him about his long 
absence, but Pierce did not answer her. Tak- 
ing up the infant, he said in a voice so glad 
and gay that Agnes began to tremble for his 
reason, 

‘Now we'll have a fine christening, a noble 
christening of our little girl; wife! Say, what 
shall we call her?” 

‘Give her to me Pierce, you talk like a 
crazy man. If I hadn’t lived with you fifteen 
years, and didn’t know you better, I should 
think you’d been drinking.” 

‘‘No, but tell me first, what shall we name 
this little one?” 

The answer to this repeated query was a 
flood of tears, and when the good man saw 
that, he did not delay obeying his wife any 
longer. Sitting down quietly beside her he said, 

‘But tell me, wifey, what shall we name 
her?” 

‘¢There’s no need of such haste, Pierce. If 
there was, I should say, name her—” 

‘Would you have it Alice? Shall it be the 
name of the dear child we buried yesterday, 
Agnes?” 

‘“‘That was in my head, but don’t call her 
so yet. I couldn’t bear it.” 

‘‘Wait then—you needn’t! Let me tell you, 
we must call her Aurora,” he said gently whis- 
pering, ‘‘ Alice said we must!” 

Agnes raised herself in the bed as Pierce 
said this, and anxiously scanning her husband’s 
face for a moment, she sunk back again ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Pierce, you are crazy!” 
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‘‘Don’t say that again,” answered he, but 
not impatiently, and rising from his seat he 
stood before Agnes and said, 

‘Just now, when you were thinking I stayed 
away so long, | saw something strange, and 
heard something strange too. Little Alice was 
up in the sky with other spirits, and she said 
her name was Aurora now, and that we must 
call the little baby Aurora. I didn’t tell her 
we had another daughter, she knew it herself; 
so, Agnes, we will call her Aurora, and that 
will be naming her after our darling.” 

‘‘Yes,” said the mother softly, in awed 
wonder, expressing neither doubt nor fear. 
‘«‘Yes, we will call her Aurora, for she has 
made light in the darkness,” and she turned 
her face towards the infant, and wept silently 
most grateful tears. 

And Pierce,—he wrapped himself up in a 
blanket and laid down to sleep! Very pleasant 
was his slumber, though another child to feed 
and to clothe was added to his household; and 
very lovely were his dreams, though his em- 
ployment was gone, and the morrow and all 
succeeding days spread before him a rather 
barren path. For a voice, only think of it! a 
voice so like the voice of little Alice (only the 
words seemed too wise for a child’s utterance) 
said to him in his dream, ‘Do not despair, 
for the morning is dawning; you and yours 
shall neither starve nor freeze, only be true to 
yourself, be active and hopeful, and He who 
hears the young ravens when they cry, will 
keep watch over you.” 

In the morning, light of heart, Pierce arose 
early, strove to make the dependent little 
household comfortable, prepared breakfast him- 
self, kissed the baby Aurora, spoke cheerful 
words to Agnes, bade her be hopeful of the 
future, and without making known to any of 
them his loss of place, set out for the business 
part of the city, there to seek for work. 

And it was with the confidence of one who 
knew he should find profitable employment, 
that the man went his way. The blessed 
dreams of the last night were not to be doubted ; 
he too should at last be happy and prospered 
on earth. 

And his presentiments of good did not prove 
idle. Better days, even from the dark night 
of adversity, had dawned on Pierce Dean. The 
sunbeams of fortune at last deigned to smile 
on him, as well as on his neighbours. 

And not only in the man’s fortune, but in 
himself, there was visible improvement. The 
thoughts he cherished towards the great world 
were more charitable, he became more mild, 
and forgiving, and affable; and with the capa- 
bility of aiding others, the strong desire to do 
so, increased. The blessing of God had the 
happy, but alas! not the common effect, to make 








him humble, grateful, and mindful of the mer- 
cies extended to him. Often the care-worn, 
and anxious visage was then relaxed with 
smiles, the jealous and morose disposition was 
softened, the step became less heavy, and the 
stooping figure was elevated with the joyous 
thought that he was no more to be looked upon 
as a mere beast of toil. Tokens of increased 
prosperity by degrees were made visible in his 
dwelling, and it soon became very evident that 
the good people living there were ‘stealing 
the march”’ on their old persecutor, Want. 

In the cougge of years Pierce found himself 
the possessor of a considerable sum of money, 
enough to purchase a small farm that lay up 
further in the north, in the region where the 
childhood of himself and Agnes had been 
passed. And as they grew older, the desire 
grew stronger and stronger every day, to go to 
that quiet place away from the city,—they both 
so longed to see the wide green fields spreading 
about them; the freedom of the forests was 
better than the pent-up city life. 

The will made the way for accomplishment 
of this darling hope of Pierce and Agnes Dean. 
They bought the wild farm, and removed to it. 
The sons of the family were growing up to be 
fine, stalwart boys, and as they increased in 
stature and strength, their parents began to 
cherish great hopes for them. John, the eldest, 
was such a fine, manly fellow, and took to 
farming so lovingly and heartily. Walter and 
Alick were such beautiful and dutiful sons, so 
honourable and upright; and Dick and Ben 
were so merry and full of fan; for all of them, 
the father and mother were full of hope, and 
with thankful hearts they recognised the mercy 
of God, which had given them assurance in 
their increase of prosperity, that the darling 
little ones should not be compelled to labour 
in the factories or mines. 

But for the daughter, the little Aurora, she 
had come, a child of promise as it were (for a 
blessed, though unspoken, promise had with 
her birth been given,—a promise of inward 
peace and prosperity, which future years has 
sustained). But the mysterious appearance 
which had decided the girl’s name, had never 
been made known to her—why, I know not. 
Pierce and his wife had always hesitated 
about speaking to her of the dead sister, other 
than as one wholly dead; perhaps they feared 
the effect of such revelation on the young, 
fragile creature, whose delicate, sensitive, spi- 
ritual nature, seemed to them not able to bear 
the strange tidings they had it in their power 
to communicate. 

As to Pierce himself, intercourse with his 
departed child seemed never for a day sus- 
pended or interrupted, after that night suc- 
ceeding her burial, when, as a spirit of light 
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and love, she appeared before him. Though | very highest prize in the matrimonial line by 


to his vision she was never perceivable save by 
night,—in calm and silent nights chiefly, of 
the winter time,—still, at other hours, in other 
places, her gentle voice was for ever whisper- 
ing to him. She seemed even to have taken 
the form of an impulse within him, which until 
her death had hardly been in its fulness recog- 
nised by him,—the principle and the power of 
Love! She seemed indeed to have become 
that principle, and as such became the guide 
of his life. In moments of passion he heard 
distinctly her warning voice; geen he was 
disposed to triumph, or to look with an over- 
complacent eye on his own improved fortunes, 
and to think with a little of vain-glorying on 
those who were less favoured, she never failed 
to speak, and with reproach; and beneath her 
steady, wondering glance, the triumphant looks 
and the exulting thoughts were banished in- 
stantly, and in its utterance the passionate 
word was crushed. Over his inmost thoughts 
she kept ever strictest watch. He blushed 
before her purity, when the tempter aroused 
in him evil reflections; he wept beneath her 
gentle glance, when folly had lured him to sin. 
Guarded and guided by such a spirit, it was 
not wonderful that Pierce Dean, in the course 
of time, became a model of excellence. No; 
to him and to Agnes the child was not dead. 
She lived for them a most active life, ministered 
to the necessities of their spiritual nature, and 
in ways numberless blessed them. 

Little Aurora was considered a matchless 
beauty among the people with whom her lot 
was thrown. When very young, her loveliness 
was of an order which, while it attracted the 
admiration of the gazer, also aroused his sym- 
pathy. Her form had early reached its full 
height, was very slight, and bent, as a flower 
droops, unable to support itself. The counte- 
nance might almost have been termed celestial: 
—the meek, loving, hazel eyes, the complexion 
white and pure as the lily, the soft, shining, 
brown hair,—she looked the very spirit of 
delicacy and grace. With the tenderest inte- 
rest had this fair, but most fragile, flower 
been reared: but, as years passed on, the 
fond eyes that anxiously watched it beamed 
with joy; for strength came to the maiden, 
the bent form was uplifted, and the glow of 
health came to her cheek. Then peerless 
among all beauties stood the farmer’s daughter, 
—young Aurora Dean. 

In the course of time this daughter had a 
lover ;—a suitor exactly to her fancy—after 
her own heart: the whole world could not 
have furnished (to her mind) a copy. The 
father and mother were constrained to look on 
the youth with great respect and favour, for 
Gerald Cleff was highborn, and considered the 





all the beau-catchers in the market of that 
most bustling and intriguing of all little cities 
on the face of the earth, 

Gerald had first met with Aurora at a merry- 
making in the country at which he chanced to 
be present. Ever after that blessed night 
they had done little, either of them, but think 
and dream of one another. In the lover’s eye, 
there was no city star to compare with his 
chosen for beauty, and by degrees it became 
the unalterable decision of his heart that he 
would make her Mrs. Cleff. 

Yes! but the world must not know of it! 

Ah! Gerald Cleff was a sad rogue after all. 
He had no idea, with all his devotion, of com- 
pletely sacrificing himself to the country girl! 
He would honestly marry her; but the cere- 
mony must be a private one, unknown to the 
world, and to his proud and wealthy relatives. 
Aurora must be content to live, for a few years 
at least, unacknowledged and in obscurity. 

The hesitating and astonished girl had not 
communicated this selfish proposal to her 
parents. She loved Gerald too well to wil- 
lingly listen to the indignant response which 
she well knew was all the reply they would 
deign such a proposal. It was a time of sore 
trial to the innocent, inexperienced child. Her 
womanly pride and self-respect revolted from 
the thought that, because a lofty name and 
great riches were wanting, she was therefore 
unworthy to be openly, and before all men, 
known as the bride of Gerald Cleff. Had she 
listened an instant to the voice of this pride, 
she had said at once to him, ‘‘ I am immeasur- 
ably above thee already, in spite of thy position 
and self-glorying, because I recognise in my- 
self a true human being, and thou surely canst 
not do more.” But love forbade her giving 
utterance to words like these. 

Sorrow, such as never had tried her before, 
had come to Aurora when this declaration of 
Gerald had been made. Her mind was dis- 
tracted: it wandered from the tasks in which 
she had been wont to join so cheerfully,— 
but her trouble gave itself no expression in 
words. 

It was Saturday night, and on the morrow 
Gerald would be with her; for Aurora had 
insisted on giving him no answer until the 
week had passed; then she was to give him 
her final decision. A long and dreary week, 
he had said, it would prove to him; but it was 
with little fear for the result that he left her, 
for Gerald was altogether confident in his own 
powers of persuasion, and would not believe it 
possible that any woman, at least one of 
Aurora’s rank, could find it in her heart to 
refuse so great an honour as his hand. 

In the quiet and beautiful tranquillity of 
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evening, the troubled girl stole away from the 
house to the little grove near by,—a pleasant 
place, where she with her betrothed had passed 
many swiftly-flying hours. Asin the stillness of 
the night she wanders through the many paths, 
the doubt if it would be really well in her to 
sacrifice to pride all her deep love, and more 
generous (as she imagined them) thoughts 
towards Gerald began to gain ground. The 
future, without him, assumed a heavy, lower- 
ing aspect. Life, bereft of his presence and 
sympathy, seemed worthless. 

But there was a counsellor, of whose exis- 
tence even she was unaware, near the doubting 
girl. It was the watchful, guardian elder 
sister, even Alice Aurora. 

Up in the beautifully calm and deep blue 
sky her angel presence appeared. She bent 
down towards the lonely one, and the startled 
child of earth heard her exclaim, ‘‘ Aurora, my 
little sister, 1 am Alice ;—Alice, thy guardian 
angel.” 

With a troubled face then looked up the 
younger, and said: 

‘¢ Who art thou?” 

‘Thou dost not know? Iam Alice,—little 
Alice once,—Pierce Dean’s, thy father’s, child. 
And I died; but then I became a spirit,—and 
I watch over thee, and thou art my namesake 
Aurora, and I say thou must not marry that 
young man, Gerald Cleff.” 

When she heard this authoritative declara- 
tion, Aurora bowed down; she fell, as one 
lifeless, to the ground. Then came the voice 
nearer and sweeter than before, sweeter than 
any tone of music, near as though the speaker 
stood directly beside her. 

‘¢T have loved thee, my gentle sister, for a 
longer time, and with a tenderer love, than 
thou hast for this man. I know him better 
than thou dost, for I have watched him at 
times when thou couldst not see him, and with 
all his pride and high notions, he is not worthy 
of thee. He is fickle, and vain, and too cold- 
hearted: he cannot love as theu dost; he will 
disappoint his wife. What wilt thou answer 
him in the morning, when he comes ?” 

There was no reply. 

‘* Dost thou doubt me, Aurora? Shall I tell 
thee about thy brothers and mine, who have 
been so longaway? Of Alick, from whom you 
have not heard for so long ?—of Walter and of 
John ?—for I can tellofthem. Would it prove 
to you that I am worthy to be heard?” 

Still there was no answer. 

‘¢ Aurora !—my love, my darling !—look up! 
—only speak! Do as thou wilt; [ may not 
urge thee more.” 

These words, so mournfully spoken, Aurora 
could not withstand. She did not rise from 
her humble posture, but, still kneeling there, 
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raised her eyes towards the heavens, and cried: 
‘*As thou wilt have me, will I do. Alice, I 
shall not wed with Gerald. I will tell him 
that on the morrow.” 

And with a heavier heart than she had ever 
borne, the maiden returned to the house, but 
not till she had heard the blessing and assu- 
rance of future tranquillity from her elder 
sister’s lips. 

And so—and so,—after all, the beautiful 
Aury became by resolve an—old maid! 


It was towards evening, the next day, that 
Gerald Cleff sought Aurora in her home. He 
came to her with smiling countenance, looking 
never so irresistible before, little dreaming of 
what awaited him. Together the young couple 
sought the often-frequented grove, and, gaily 
humming the song,— 


“Oh, when the moon and stars are bright, 
When the dew-drops glisten, 
Then their vows should lovers plight, 
Then should ladies listen,”— 


Gerald bent down in the pleasant shade, and, 
with a smile that had little of fear in it, bade 
Aurora pronounce his doom. 

‘*Wilt thou wed me, Aurora, and be mine 
own for ever?” 

‘Yes!’ answered she quietly and firmly; 
‘*yes, I will wed thee, Gerald, if thou holdest 
me worthy to be acknowledged thy wife before 
the world. Not else!” 

‘‘Worthy! oh, incomparably so! Thou art 
as a queen to the foolish, vain, and selfish 
people who surround me where I live. But 
thou knowest not the world. Want of riches 
and high birth are not trifling things, and, 
alas! worldly women, and men too, know many 
ways by which to convince the humbler classes 
of their inferiority. Thou art simple and in- 
nocent, and dost not know the world. It is 
not worthy of you; and, dearest, I can never 
consent to expose you to the scorn, or coldness, 
or slight, of people a thousand times inferior 
to yourself in virtue, in beauty, and goodness.” 

‘Nay, then,” said Aurora, in that same 
gentle, but measured and slightly sarcastic, 
tone, ‘*as thou hast said, I do know but little 
of the world, but what thou sayest seems very 
strange to me. Would people dare to so treat 
thy wife? Couldst thou not shield her from 
neglect or insult? Methinks a man honoured 
by his fellows would stand in no danger of 
having his wife soexposed. I had not thought 
this was the way of the world.” 

Gerald reddened as Aurora spoke thus, and 
said, sharply, 

‘It is a poor, weak love of which thou dost 
boast! True love delights in sacrifices—but 
thou!—thou art not content to live even one 
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little year apart with me. Thy woman’s head 
must be turned with vanity. Thou dost long 
most, confess it, Aurora, to shine among the 
city dames!” 

Aurora stood and gazed upon him, as he 
spoke thus, in surprise. She trembled, and 
her face grew very pale, but she had firmness to 
control her voice, and she said, calmly— 

‘‘It is time for you to go back :—the city air 
best befits you. Go, and in peace, if that be 
possible, Gerald.” 

As she uttered his name, Aurora felt her 
strength of purpose giving way. With rapid 
steps she fled back to her home; and spell- 
bound, without the power to call her back, the 
recreant gazed after her. 

And the silent night rolled on,—the stars 
shone bright as ever,—and the spirit of Alice 
restlessly flitted over the sea of heaven, and 
found no abiding-place. For through the long 
hours the younger daughter of Pierce Dean 
wept in bitterness of anguish; and, full of 
remorse, the lover hastened away to his city 
residence. 


Years passed on, and great sorrow was not 
spared the happy household of Pierce Dean. 
John, the eldest child, who was becoming a 
thriving merchant in a little town near where 
his father dwelt, died suddenly, while all the 
home circle were cherishing the fondest hopes 
of him. The blow was a heavy one to the old 
parents; it told even more deeply on them 
than did the death of little Alice, years agone, 
but the grievous affliction extorted no cry of 
complaint or impatience. Faith, and a sub- 
mission to the Almighty will, were having in 
Pierce and Agnes,—even in that dreadful hour 
when news of their bereavement was brought 
them,—a perfecting work. 

Walter Dean, the youngest of the three who 
had gone forth to seek their fortunes in the 
world, with firmness of purpose rarely seen in 
one so young, had at once bound himself ap- 
prentice to a mechanic. In both the sons, 
Walter and Alick, there were hidden powers to 
do and to be, of which neither was fully aware 
when they dwelt under the parent roof, and 
which had never been even suspected by the 
honest, but by no means brilliant, father and 
mother. 

More than a common love for nature, more 
than ordinary reverence for things simple, 
beautiful, and pure, distinguished Walter. He 
had the poet’s sensitive nature; in him it was 
united to a strong, healthful frame, that could 
battle manfully with the world’s storms; and 
his mild, dreamy eye, which at times, in 
moments of excitement, would flash intensest 
scorn on the myriad forms of human folly and 
guilt, fully revealed what sort of spirit was in 





him. With a hopeful heart Walter laboured at 
his chosen trade,—that of a goldsmith; and 
his quick perception of the beautiful, his nice 
taste, added to that desire after perfection in 
all his works, lightened all his labours ;—made 
them pleasant in themselves. And it was not 
long ere, from the great shop of the delighted 
employer, specimens of the most perfect work- 
manship were sent forth—that were designed 
and finished by Walter Dean. 

The young jeweller’s reputation as a master 
of his craft had gone abroad far and wide. 
The place where he laboured was thronged 
with customers:—the fair and the beautiful, 
and the keen-eyed men of trade. The jeweller’s 
fortune and that of his apprentice were made. 

But this was not the notoriety which the 
young workman most coveted. There were 
other labours carried on, in silence and in 
secresy, to accomplish which hours of the 
night were given. And they were not dreary 
or lonely hours; for, ever hovering over the 
little table where he wrote, was the blessed 
spirit of Alice, the Aurora who came to 
brighten the darkest hour. 

She it was who soothed him in disappoint- 
ment, who encouraged him to renewed labour, 
when dismayed and cast down by repeated 
failure. She it was who aided him in giving 
glorious setting and finish to the jewels which 
flashed and burned in the chambers of his mind. 

And it was so, that the words of power, so 
melodiously breathed forth by Walter Dean, 
aroused and charmed every hearer. Men 
would endure his words of scorn for all wrong- 
doing, nay, would applaud him, and the pro- 
phet was in no danger of being disregarded in 
his own country and generation. 

Astonishingly forgetful that the man who 
spoke such burning and such soul-subduing 
truths toiled by day at a craft to support his 
body’s necessities, nobles, and rich and power- 
ful people, clasped his hands, and called him 
brother, and praised him—but they could not 
spoil. For when, in moments of triumphant 
joy, he would pace his room alone, and think 
over in delight the plaudits of the multitude, 
there was ever a voice nigh to him which bade 
him beware lest his exultation should prove 
his ruin. And Walter was wise to heed the 
warning words; for worldly prosperity, while 
it exalted him, even in his youth, to the station 
in social life which the qualities of his mind 
and heart well fitted him to fill, never made 
him forgetful that he was neither more or less 
than man; that all which he had wrought or 
could hope to accomplish was only through the 
mercy and love of Him without whose favour 
and aid all must work in vain. 

Alick Dean’s nature was cast in a mould 
akin to that of Walter. 
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From boyhood had been floating dreams and 
images of beauty over his mind, which, in 
his early years, he never dared dream had 
other existence than in his own mind. As he 
grew older, he became a taciturn, gloomy 
youth; for the undefined hopes to which he 
clung had only power to torment him; he saw 
no possibility of ever bringing anything of 
worth from the chaotic state of his mind. He 
knew nothing then of painting, as the glorious 
art which after years showed to him it was. 
Least of ali did he ever think to accomplish 
anything to compete with the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the great artists of whom he read. 

When Alick left home, the hearts of the 
parents yearned after him. They were troubled 
for him:—there was not that stability in him 
which marked John and Walter; he was not 
strong to withstand temptation; they feared 
the result of his struggle with the world. And 
not without reason; for to ordinary kinds of 
labour he had always shown himself decidedly 
averse and incompetent. 

With a reckless love for novelty, and desire 
to mingle in new scenes and among strange 
faces, the boy pushed his way southward, till 
the liberal portion of money with which his 
father had supplied him was well-nigh ex- 
hausted. Then he was compelled to pause, 
and think what he would do next. But it was 
thinking to little purpose, till, one day, he 
chanced to visit the National Gallery of paint- 
ings in Gazing on the many splendid 
pictures there, it seemed to him that he had of 
a sudden found entrance to a world more 
splendid than imagination could have con- 
ceived. The key was found that opened the 
portal to his confused mind, and, in the floods 
of light which poured in, he could see and 
understand how all these wonder-works had 
been accomplished. But feasting his mind on 
these dainty things was an indulgence too 
great; Alick felt it was (for one in his situa- 
tion), many a night, when, faint and exhausted 
with fasting and excitement, he sought his 
poor lodgings. Looking on the finest specimens 
of art would not furnish him with meat and 
drink; admiration of the beautiful would not 
keep him warm, and defend him against the 
blasts of winter. Alick must ezert himself. 
Haunted with this thought, which every day 
pressed more and more heavily upon him, he 
returned to his lodgings, one night, fully de- 
termined that on the morrow he would, in 
labour of some kind, set about earning a 
living. With a heavy heart was this resolution 
made; for the first time, almost, since leaving 
home, a sense of desolateness oppressed him. 
As he murmured rapidly his prayers, he 
thought with tears of the grief of his mother 
when he had first announced his resolve to seek 








his fortune abroad, as his brothers before had 
done. He recalled her parting kiss, —her 
trembling ‘‘God bless you, my son; try to be 
firm; do not yield to temptation ;’,—and more 
firmly than ever, in that moment, he resolved 
to be firm,—to put a curb on his fiery temper, 
—to subdue his love for wild scenes of gaiety 
end pleasure. But one by one these thoughts 
passed ; and when Alick’s eyes closed in sleep, 
the last image reflected on his brain was that 
of the exquisite ‘‘ Madonna,” on which, nearly 
all the past bright day, he had gazed and 
gazed. 


In the ‘‘noon of night” he was wakened 
from his sleep, by no human voice or hand, 
though he could have sworn that a voice was 
calling him. But Alick smiled even as he so 
thought:—it was only a bright light on the 
wall opposite him, from a neighbouring window 
perhaps, or it might have been the moon; so 
he turned over, and would have slept again. 
But again that whispering voice, calling to 
him, ‘‘ Brother Alick!” In alarm he started 
up, rushed to the window, and threw it open; 
but the brightness was soon enough explained 
when he looked into the north, and saw how 
the heavens were glowing with splendid light. 
It seemed to him the spirit’s gala night, so 
brilliant were those swift-moving forms, dancing 
through the halls of glory. But brighter and 
brighter grew that light within his own room. 
It seemed a moving image;—and, hark! it 
certainly spoke again !— it said : 

‘‘Alick dearest!—my wild, brave brother 
Alick !—be firm and patient. There is a way 
discovered in which thou mayst labour with 
glory and with profit. Thou needst not re- 
nounce thy dream.” And while the boy stood 
motionless with amazement, the image faded 
softly away; when he looked out again upon 
the night, the heavens were reft of the visible 
spirits, and silently and solemnly the stars 
continued shining. 


Precious were the dreams of Alick Dean 
during the remaining hours of that night. 
Refreshed and hopeful rose he on the morning 
of the day which, he firmly believed, would see 
the seal set to his destiny. But, before he 
went to seek employment of the tradesmen or 
mechanics, he must look once more on the 
‘¢Madonna.” And trusting himself before that, 
he should not have ventured to promise him- 
self one hour of the day. 


A stranger to the boy (as indeed were all 
they who daily frequented the Gallery) had on 
other occasions gazed with somewhat curious 
eyes on the youth who so many times stood in 
rapt admiration before the ‘‘ Madonna.” The 
man could not repress the deep and growing 
interest he felt in the fine-looking, but poorly- 
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clad, boy; and on this particular morning he 
felt himself irresistibly drawn towards him ;— 
for the worshippers of art recognise the spi- 
ritual bond which unites them one to another, 
and the elder person now was the one first to 
interpret the meaning of the impulse which 
urged him to seek the acquaintance of the 
youth. 

When he stood by Alick, looking with him 
on the exquisite pictured face, he made some 
critical observation of the painting, and the 
words drew forth an answer which added an- 
other seal to the destiny of the boy. 

‘You have the eye of a painter, my lad. 
Have you ever paid much attention to the 
art?” 

There was a choking sensation in Alick’s 
throat as he thought of the last night’s vision, 
and listened to these words. He replied that 
all the knowledge he had of art was his study 
of the paintings in the Gallery, which had oc- 
cupied most of his time since arriving in 





‘*What is your business here?” was the 
next abrupt question. 


‘*IT came to seek employment, but am ashamed 
to confess I’ve made but little headway, having 
contrived to lose my time and wits in this en- 
chanted place.” 

‘‘Had you ever an idea of becoming an 
artist ?” 

‘*T had never seen a picture, sir, till I came 
to this place, a few days ago. But I think if 
it were possible for me to know the joyous 
feeling with which a painting like ¢his before 
us must have been finished, I should be quite 
willing to die then.” 

‘You have certainly enthusiasm enough to 
become a proficient. If you would like to get 
an insight into the business, come to my rooms 
this afternoon. I am an artist;—we will see 
what can be made of you. It is very fortu- 
nate for me if you are the boy I take you 
to be, for I am much in need of fresh hands 
just now.” And passing on, the gentleman 
gave his card to Alick. It was the painter of 
the Madonna;—the name traced upon the 
card was that of one of the most famous artists 
of his day, known not less for his genius as a 
painter, than for his kindliness of heart and 
his generous anxiety to aid all who would per- 
fect themselves in his beautiful art. 

The road was at last fairly opened to our 
dreamer, and with a step that never wearied, 
with a hand that never faltered, and an eye 
that never failed him, he went on ‘‘ conquer- 
ing and to conquer,” surprising all who watched 

his career, save only himself. His heart was 
set high, and when others applauded, he knew 
what his lips would not utter, that he had not 
yet wrought that of which he was capable. 
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The companions of Alick were not at all times 
such as the pure and exalted mind of Walter 
would have chosen. Chance threw him in the 
way of some whose friendship he had not always 
the moral courage to forego, whose influence 
was anything but good. Led away at times by 
these, the student-artist would indulge in the 
wildest excesses, and, by his carelessness and 
prodigality, degrade the dignity of his profes- 
sion. But days and weeks of remorse in- 
variably succeeded these transgressions, and 
Alice was then constantly with him, imploring 
him to ‘forsake the error of his ways.” And 
she did not in the end plead vainly; for as the 
boy grew older, the moral principle within him 
increased in strength, the hours of dissipation 
became less and less frequent, and his applica- 
tion to the study of a beauty which has the 
tendency to purify and exalt human nature 
betrayed itself in increased moral excellence. 

There was a picture on which Alick was ex- 
pending incredible patience, time, and care; 
and there were rumours which spread exten- 
sively among all the patrons of art, that this 
production would surpass in beauty and real 
merit all to be shown at the great annual ex- 
hibition in the National Gallery. One only 
person had been permitted to see the picture; 
—that was Alick’s master; and he had seen 
it but once ;—and i, was rumoured that he had 
wept tears of joy when he beheld the work; 
also, that on questioning the youth as to where 
he had caught the idea of anything so beauti- 
ful, the simply earnest answer of the student 
was, ‘*This is the spirit of little Alice, my 
sister and guardian angel; she died in child- 
hood, but I have seen her since.”’ 

The day of exhibition came, but young Alick 
Dean was nowhere to be seen, and the eyes of 
the multitude searched in vain among the 
treasures of genius which lined the walls for 
the ‘* Alice Aurora.” 

Where was the artist then? He had toiled 
day and night over that canvass, giving birth 
with his colours to the beautiful ideal. Had 
sickness seized on him in the moment of tri- 
umph? Nay. But, the night when the great 
work was completed, the shining presence 
stood again in Alick’s room. It hovered around 
that wondrously beautiful work of his own 
hands, and the young man listened with humble 
reverence for the words the blessed sprite 
should speak:—and Alice had bidden him do 
other with the glowing canvass than place it 
where the throng would come to gaze upon it, 
and to praise. How did the artist listen to the 
words of his inspirer? Was it hard for him to 
forego the applause of the great city? Was it 
painful to renounce the hope of winning the 
splendid prize offered for the most successful 
work of art? 
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No; it was with a joyous heart that he bound 
the wrappings that very night about his trea- 
sured work, and prepared to set out with the 
early dawn for the home of his father and his 
mother in the distant north. And now, as he 
thought of this long-contemplated journey in 
the near prospect of accomplishment, Alick 
felt that the smile and the kiss of his mother, 
the grateful blessing of his father, would more 
fully repay him for what he had done than all 
the false-hearted gratulations and applause 
which the gay city had to offer. And so it was 
with a heart that grew every moment more 
joyous and light, that he set out on his return 
home. 

In all these years which it had taken to 
build up their son’s name, Pierce and Agnes 
Dean have not remained the same vigorous, 
sturdy farmers they were when their boys 
first set out in quest of fortune and adventure. 
Anxiety for the fate of Walter and Alick, during 
the ten years of absence,—the hard labour of 
their earlier years,—had tended to whiten the 
hair and furrow the faces of the good old 
people. But gentle, kind, and loving still was 
Agnes; and Pierce, in his age, though somewhat 
whimsical (if the truth must be told), was as 
forbearing, patient, and hopeful, as could have 
been expected. And what had become of Au- 
rora? 

It is two years since Gerald Clef, on that 
night of bereavement to her (and also himself), 
had proved so disloyal to true love, so unwor- 
thy to claim her for his bride. Yes; two years 
of as great sorrow to himself as to her had 
they proved. Shortly after that night of their 
parting, he had gone abroad; but a conscious- 
ness (exaggerated, perhaps) of all he had lost 
in her, shame for his own madness and selfish- 
ness, went with him. The foreign lands he 
visited were nothing tohim. His thoughts, his 
inclinations, were all elsewhere. Continually 
they fled backward, attracted by an irresistible 
magnet. By degrees Aurora’s name itself be- 
came all in all to him; but he dared not return 


to her,—dared not seek her and fling himself 


and his pride at her feet, to crave forgiveness. 
Ay! pride failed him then: she would not lift 
her voice to disprove the convictions of con- 
science. 

sut at last Gerald returned to his native 
land,—to the city where he had formerly lived, 
—to the neighbourhood of Aurora. Helearned 
then that she was still unmarried, that she 
lived with her parents, that she was more 
beautiful than ever, but sad and silent, mingling 
never with the young and the gay. This ac- 
count pleased him; he could but think that 
she still remembered him, but whether it was 
to deplore the weakness of one who had once 
won her love, or because she still cherished a 
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memory of him with tenderness, and forgiv- 
ingly, he could not tell,—but he must know. 

It was exactly two years since that night 
when they parted in the little grove, that 
Gerald Cleff sought Aurora Dean there once 
more;—sought her with hope and with fear, 
determined to take as a good omen her appear- 
ance in the place which was hallowed to him 
by many a remembrance, dear as was the last 
one bitter. And—she was there, dear reader, 
and—and—why,—Alice the angel blessed them 
(why should not we?), when, after one startled 
look of recognition, one joyous smile, but with- 
out an uttered word, the two embraced one 
another. 

There was joy in farmer Dean’s home that 
night, for there had been unexpected arrivals 
there. First came a stranger gentleman, with 
a lady, who, with smiles and tears, called upon 
their parents to bless them, bringing with 
them tokens that the world, called so selfish 
and so cold, had dealt well by them. How 
cordially the two young farmer-brothers, Dick 
and Ben, took Walter by the hand, and wel- 
comed him back again; with what pride they 
looked on him, knowing by the tokens of late 
oftentimes sent them, of the wreaths of honour 
which men delighted to lay upon his head — 
how gladly they greeted Walter’s beautiful 
young wife,—how tenderly the old lady em- 
braced her lovely new-found daughter—and 
how old Pierce’s heart leaped within him for 
very joy, as he looked upon the handsome 
children who had come to ask his blessing! 

Then, after these had been welcomed, there 
had come another, a ten years’ stranger to 
that roof, the glorious artist Alick, bringing 
with him his ardent love, and his splendid gift. 
And how they crowded round to take his hand, 
when they were assured it was really himself! 
Oh, it was beautiful to see the long-parted, 
gifted brothers standing clasped in such warm 
embrace,—very beautiful to witness the just 
pride with which age-dimmed eyes looked on 
those glorious youths—mournfully pleasant to 
hear them speak so tenderly of the buried 
John,—and then to hear the newly arrived 
inquiring, but hesitatingly, as though they 
dreaded to hear of another bereavement, after 
their darling Aurora. Even as they asked she 
came, beautiful as the poet’s dream, or the 
painter’s ideal. Ten years had wrought as 
wonderful a change in her, as in themselves, 
yet the brothers seemed hardly prepared to 
meet a woman so incomparably lovely, in the 
place of the timid, obliging little sister they had 
left at home. Gerald Cleff was with Aurora 
when she entered—and the perfect satisfaction 
visible in his face, told very plainlr that he 
had improved the hour passed to the utmest. 
Ah, the youth needed not to draw himself up 
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very proudly as those sons of genius in days 
afterward took him by the hand to hail him 
brother—he might well have thought twice 
then, as to whether he were really worthy to 
be old Pierce Dean’s son! He surely needed 
not to imagine (and he did not), that he should 
be lessened in the eyes of his people, when 
they knew that he had chosen for his bride the 
beautiful sister of Alick and Walter Dean! 


The joy that filled the father’s heart that 
night was more than he could bear. His 
happiness was so great it stifled him—it seemed 
to him that he could not breathe, so he went 
out into the cool air, and paced the little 
garden. 

But presently, before his absence was noticed, 
he came again to the door, and said ‘‘ Agnes, 
children, come out here.” 


They obeyed him,—it was a lovely sight 
(the poet and the painter thought so); the aged 
parents, their united and joyful family, all 
glowing with health and happiness, and stand- 
ing in the presence of their Guardian Angel. 
For lo! Alice Aurora was there—she beheld 
their joy! Pointing up towards the sky, Pierce 
said, ‘‘My children, it is meet that to-night we 
acknowledge the tie which has bound us to- 
gether in years of separation: is not this spirit 
before vs, she who has incited us to become 
what we are? Love hag united us in want 
and in sorrow she shall unite us for ever!” 


The old man paused, and such a heartfelt, 
unanimous ‘‘yea,” never went forth, as from 
that garden ascended to where their Alice 
stood. And the Spirit of Love doubtless met 
its own exceeding great reward, when those 
two youths, whom the world reverenced, told, 
with voices not quite unfaltering, of all that 
angel sister had been to them; and when they 
had finished each his story, so full of interest 
to the listeners, in the silence Aurora pressed 
the hand of Gerald, and whispered, ‘‘ What she 
has done for me, thou only shalt know!’’—and 
Gerald replied thankfully, ‘‘She has been my 
guide also, and has led me here, to bless me, 
the least worthy of you all.” 

‘¢Father! mother!” exclaimed Alick, as the 
bright shadows of the spirits faded from the 
sky, ‘‘come within—I will show you wherefore 
I am here.” 

Then led he the way into the house, to reveal 
to them the wondrous work his hand had 
wrought—and oh, the smoke-stained room 
looked glorious as a palace, when that grand 
achievement graced its humble wall—and the 
dreams that were dreamed by the gathered 
household that night were of never-departing 
beauty, because, reader, 

That home and that heart is always blessed, over 
which the Aurora of pure love has risen ! 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ASPEN TREE. 
(Populus tremula.) 
A BOTANIC LEGEND. 
(From the German of C. Weisflog.) 


Wovutp you know why the Aspen trembles 
when in the sultry summer-time not a breath 
stirs, and the other trees of the wood with 
thick-leaved branches rest and spread cooling 
shades? Hear the story. 

At that eventful moment when our dear 
Lord hung upon the cross, and the sun veiled 
himself in mourning, there shot a tremor 
through all living nature. Man, terrified and 
still, awaited with beating heart the issue of 
the unwonted, the unheard of hour. The beasts 
of the forest fled and hid themselves in their 
dens ; no insect chirped, no bird twittered; all 
was dumb and mourning. Only the flowers 
and the trees murmured in their speech, and 
told, one to another, the story of that sacred 
time. The tall cedars of Lebanon—Pinus ce- 
drus—waved in ghostly chorus high in the air, 
and the forests were rapt in a green, deepening 
into night. 

‘‘ Ah! now He is no more!” softly whispered 
the weeping willow of Babylon (Salix Baby- 
lonica), bowing her sorrowing branches down 
deep into the Euphrates. The vine-dresser 
went through his vineyard and saw how the 
fruit wept. And when the fruit was ripe, and 
the new wine was pressed, they called it the 
tears of Christ (Lacrime Christi). But around 
Golgotha arose a sweet fragrance, sent by the 
night-violet (Hesperis tristis), to comfort the 
suffering Son of God, and the Jris susiana said 
to her sister Cypress, ‘‘In mourning will I 
array myself evermore.” ‘‘ And I,” answered 
the Cypress, ‘‘ will dwell among the graves in 
memorial of this hour.’”’ Then there came a 
light wind through the stifling twilight. It 
was Ashtaroth, the angel of Death, drawing 
nigh to the cross. And as that moan had as- 
cended, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me!” every branch, every leaf, every 
flower trembled. 

Only the Aspen, a proud, high, cold tree, 
stood unmoved on Golgotha. 

‘*Why should we be disturbed,” said she, 
‘*by thy sufferings! We are yet pure, we 
trees, flowers, and plants, we have never sin- 
ned !” 

But Ashtaroth, the angel of Death, took the 
black cup with the Redeemer’s blood, and 
poured it upon the roots of the proud Aspen 
The unhappy tree was paralysed. 

Its leaves fell. Never more came rest to its 
boughs; and when all is still, peaceful, and 
happy, it trembles, and is called the trembling 
poplar to this day. 
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SERIALS AND CONTINUATIONS. 


BY CHAMPION BISSELL. 


Hap it not been for the reputation of the 
authors of David Copperfield and The Caxtons, 
these admirable tales would have found few 
readers until their completion. It is impossible 
to protract our interest in personages who ap- 
pear before us but a few moments in each 
month. An acute critic has remarked that a 
short story, which can be finished at a sitting, 
is best fitted to rivet the reader’s attention; 
and that novels are of imperfect interest, inas- 
much as they are perused at different times, 
and, therefore, with different states of mind, 
by the same individual. Allowing the truth of 
this, no one can gainsay that a serial story, 
unless like that much over-praised Charles 
O'Malley, a mere collection of sketches, is a 
monstrosity, and a genuine interest in it im- 
possible. 

Now that the fashion of spinning long stories 
through magazines is becoming popular, and 
is adopted by such eminent writers as Dickens 
and Bulwer, it is a fit time for one who dissents 
from its utility, to express his views thereupon 
with all humility. In defence of the practice, 
it can only be said that besides its profit to 
authors, it renders our magazines repositories 
of many valuable tales; on the other hand, it 
robs many readers, who have not sufficient 
courage to refrain from the tempting serial, of 
the exquisite enjoyment of reading capital 
works of fiction as they should be read—con- 
tinuously ; and, moreover, it is a violation of 
one of the plainest rules of art. 

A good novel is as fully a creation of art as 
a fine statue; and we must look at it in its 
completeness, if we would form a true idea of 
its merits. Beauty of style does not constitute 
a good fiction any more than fine chiseling 
constitutes a perfect statue. Let a statue be 
cut ever so exactly, if the limbs be dispropor- 
tioned, if the head be monstrous, if essential 
parts be omitted, the whole will disgust, not 
please. So a novel may boast a perfect style, 
and if the plot be improbable, and the incidents 
forced and unnatural, the book will be incom- 
plete—a failure. 

Now, who would pretend to judge of the 
merits of a statue, if it were split into frag- 
ments, and so brought to him at long inter- 
vals? The cyor2erec found great difficulty in 
selling his house, when he showed but a single 
brick as a specimen. I hardly think it would 
have helped his bargain if he had exhibited 
every brick, so long as he replaced one before 
he showed another. And while we are judging 
of the merits of one chapter of our serial novel, 
the former chapters, like the fragments of the 
statue, and the bricks of the edifice, have gone 
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back to their resting-places. Dropping the 
comparison, if month by month we wish to get 
at our story, we are forced to go over con- 
stantly increasing repetitions of all the former 
parts, and we arrive at the conclusion in the 
same tedious manner in which children learn 
their first rule in Arithmetic. ‘‘Set down —. 
Set down the numbers —. Set down the num- 
bers to be added —. Set down the numbers 
to be added so that the units shall fall —. 
Set down the numbers to be added so that 
units shall fall under units,” &c., ad infinitum ; 
a process to which the popular tale of the 
‘* House that Jack Built,” is in point of length 
and repetition, literally child’s play. 

One who has read The Caxtons, or David 
Copperfield, serially, must have proceeded in 
one of two ways. At the perusal of each num- 
ber, he must have read over the preceding 
numbers; or, he must have read each number 
separately, with an increasingly vague remem- 
brance of the purpose, train of thought, style, 
and spirit of the foregoing, with a confused 
idea of the plot, and a misty apprehension of 
the characters. How different the unsatis- 
factory labour of the one, and the negligent 
and wasteful pleasure (if it can be called plea- 
sure), of the other, from the keen relish with 
which he who grasped his volume complete, 
began and ended its perusal! How, in the 
latter case, each character stood forth distinct, 
unconfounded, and life-like, how naturally ran 
the skilful pilot, how brightly shone the golden 
and continuous thread of philosophy, how har- 
monious at last was the deduct conclusion! 
How tamely, in the former, dragged the story, 
how unmeaning seemed the incidents, how re- 
condite and foreign seemed the plot, how un- 
interesting the characters! All this compara- 
tively ; for these artistic fictions could not be 
wholly spoiled, even by the most barbarous 
system which the genius of man ever devised 
against the nurslings of literature. But it was 
not surprising that people expressed the opi- 
nion that Diékens was ‘‘running down,” and 
that they persisted in comparing Bulwer with 
Harrison Ainsworth. And as for these thus 
calumniated authors, what wonder that a little 
whisper stirred within us, ‘‘served them 
right.” 

Let it be their apology that they were better 
paid for their serials, than they would have 
been paid for the full-grown fictions. The 
world drives hard bargains with authors; and, 
therefore, if the latter can reap a double har- 
vest, first from the columns of a magazine, and 
afterward from the widely-margined pages of 
three-volumed duodecimos, though the sheaves 
in either case may not be plentiful, yet the 
double crop makes the granary rejoice. We 
are only sorry for our cxa\aermsc, that he could 
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not sell his bricks to one purchaser, and his | 


house to another. Poor devil—he was worse 
off than a modern author! 


LINES TO A FALLEN STAR. 


BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


TuRovcH the brown billows of the nightly 

flood, 

From underneath the impalpable, shoreless 
main,— 

The unsounded deluge of translucent gloom 

That flies and follows day,—from the drowned 
earth, : 

Through rayless ether and vacuity, 

Toward the blue expansion springs my soul. 


And lo! there is a change in the clear sky— 

A strange mutation in the deep serene ; 

An influence has departed,—a loved orb— 

The first I saw, the last I ceased to see, 

When the blank earth compelled me to the 
stars— 

Has reddened, waned, and vanished; for my 
heart, 

That quickened in its brilliancy, as waves 

Thrill to the shadowed planet of gray morn,— 

Pulsates untroubled, and its springs have 
peace: 

Despair’s existence ;—apathy’s repose: 

And from their unsuccessful search, through 
where 

Beamed the far bourne and Eden of my 
dreams, 

My thoughts return aweary to my breast. 

There is a light—a loveliness—the less 

In Night’s refulgent sisterhood; a space 

Of fathomless gloom, where late was radiance 
all. 

The baleful damps of unforetold eclipse 

Have quenched the pride of the ascending stars. 

Of one, the miracle of eve and morn, 

The sphere is henceforth vacancy ;—and one, 

To whom, from dusk till dawn, the whole night 
through, 

Went adorations, prayers, and burning sighs, 

And passionate longings of intense high souls— 

Is now no longer visible in heaven. 


A song for thee, lost Pleiad! a sweet song, 

For, in the eternal harmonies, no part 

Than thine was more melodious—a sad song, 

For shadows of a tearful, tremulous grief, 

Were in thy clearest aspect; and thy fall, 

And doom, are now so dread, that, were they | 
told | 

In their stern truth, and naked hideousness, 

Echo would fear to answer; men would start, 

And shudder as the stern decree went past, 

Shocking the heart like death, and stifling pain. | 
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Glorious, oh! glorious as the earliest beams 
Of heaven’s serenest planets, in those nights— 
Those first clear nights—in Paradise, before 
The damps and exhalations of the earth 
Had veiled the splendour of the hosts divine, 
So pure, so glorious, so undimmed thy dawn. 
Poets came forth, framers of dulcet strains, 
Immortal as the music of the spheres, 

And tuned their harps and hearts, to praise 
of thee. 

Sages sought wisdom in thy shining face, 

Remembering not the knowledge of old years, 

The gathered thoughts of time, warning them 
back; 

But seeking lore prophetic in the dreams 

Down flowing with thy soft descending light, 

And wondering at Chaldea’s seers no more. 

Earth lost a portion of her native gloom, 

And heaven grew brighter, as thy dawn drew 
near. 

And when I knelt before thee, and became 

Idolater, and felt thy singular might, 

Like a sweet madness, clothing my sad fate 

With an unreal splendour—health, and peace, 

And joy, and inspiration, and pure love, 

Were satellites attendant in thy train. 


But all have vanished like a track in the 
sea: 

Beauty and glory, harmony and might, 
Departed, like the phosphorescent gleam 
Of the stirred wave subsiding into gloom: 
Woe to the fiend who mastered thy career! 
Oh woe, and agony, as unconfined 
As space, eternity, and God, be his 
Who cast thee from the brightness of thy place, 
Down to destruction and the starless void! 
For now thy course is centreless, thy form, 
So wondrous once and glorious, has become 
A troublous spectre: every eye beheld, 
How all thy clear companions of the night 
Grew pallid at thy uncontrolled career. 
A wandering horror, darkened, but not still, 
Lost, yet unresting ; aimless, but yet forced 
With dread propulsion down, thou shalt depart, 
Into the untenanted chasms of space, where 


lies 

The shadow of God—the midnight of the 
spheres. 

There, through that waste, opaque, eternal 
gloom, 


Thou, sinking, shalt perceive the Ages pass, 

And bring no change to thee. Ten thousand 
suns 

Shall kindle and expire; each shining through 

Duration, unto which thy brief career 

Was lightning’s flash; and still thou shalt go 

down, 

Blind, wandering, lost, for ever and for ever. 





| Oh, wasted beauty !—ruin most complete! 


Oh, grief—oh, woe!—Alas! alas! alas! 
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The darkness of thy desolation comes, 
Breaking the eternal sunrise of the future, 
Far stretching, in its spectral duskiness, 
Along the troubled surface of my soul. 

Oh, thou art doomed so darkly! Oh, alas! 

That thou, the pure, shouldst perish thus! Alas, 

That the bright orb that swayed my bosom’s 
tides, 

The star of my idolatry, the realm 

My fancy loved to people with bright shapes 

Of a most pure creation, thus should be 

Struck down from heaven, a blank and blighted 
mass, 

Wandering and hopeless—desolate and drear! 


The fire that was thy glory has consumed | 


thee, 
And the pale glow that yet betimes may come, 
To cheat the gazer with the ghost of bloom, 
(If yet, perchance, aught may behold thy 
course, ) 
Like charnel flames upon a new-made grave, 
Is but the blaze of rottenness ;—the gleam 
Of the decaying embers that shall soon 
Sink into bitter ashes. 
Would that He, 
Who blest thee with a portion of His bright- 
ness, 
And blest through thee all who thy beams be- 
held,— 
For men, who dare not face the eye of day, 
Receive the sunlight from the milder moon 
With eyes unpained and grateful—oh, that He 
Had reassumed thy splendour once again, 
And drawn thee from thine orbit home to 
heaven. 
I, and thy thousand votaries, could have borne 
The darkness, and within thy vacant sphere 
Discerned a hope;—oft dazzled eyes behold 
A phantom sun, when the true sun has set ;— 
And silence had been eloquent, with dreams 
And intimations of a loftier state— 
Of an ecstatic realm—where countless hosts 
Revolve in splendour round the throne of God. 
But doubt and dread, and an unsoothable pang, 
And shudderings, such as trouble us when we 
keep 
Companionship with the unrighteous dead, 
Are linked with every memory of thee. 
Thy name, that once was music, and that came, 
Spontaneous, to the lips of those who spoke 
Of peace, of purity, innocence, and love, 
Is shunned and dreaded as a word accursed. 
Go forth, lost wanderer, to return no more: 
A world condemned, thy bright possessing vi- 
sions 
Transformed to demons; go thou forth alone. 
The heavens have lost thy likeness, and earth 
moans, 
Echoing their moans who madly yielded up 
To thee their worship, and with thee were 
lost. 





OLD MAIDS, 
OR A MISTAKE ABOUT MARRIAGE, 
BY MRS. E. B. HALL. 


WueEn I was a little girl, | was a fat, merry, 
jolly dumpling, as happy as the day was long. 
Everybody pinched my red cheeks, and I 
waddled about with my doll in my plump arms, 
finding fun in everything, and fully believing 
that my doll was as sensible as myself; and 
| perhaps she was, almost. But, though I had 

a natural antipathy to a spelling-book, and no 
| fondness for spending a long summer’s after- 
noon in poking a needle in and out of a bit of 
calico, though I considered patchwork all fool- 
ishness, and gussets as utter superfluities, 
though I was called a simpleton for asking my 
mother why she cut cloth up and then sewed 
it together again, still, I was fond of picking 
up ideas after my own fashion. When the 
wise people around me supposed I was think- 
ing of nothing but my play, my two little ears 
were open to every word spoken in my hearing. 
And many was the word impressed on my 
memory which the speaker forgot next moment. 
The talk around me was my real education, as 
it is of all children, send them to what school 
you may. 

When I was ten years old, I had one sister 
aged fifteen, and another seventeen; and, as 
usual with girls at that age, they had a set of 
cronies, some very like and some quite unlike 
them in character. One afternoon, as I was 
tending my doll Ophelia, who was sick in bed, 
I heard a brisk discussion among these girls, 
which, I may almost say, decided my fate for 
life. 

The first words that caught my attention 
came from an animated, romantic girl of six- 
teen, scolding because the heroine of a novel 
she had just read was left unmarried at the 
end of the story. What surprise was expressed 
at this catastrophe !—what indignation! 

One of my sisters did not seem to sympathize 
with this burst of disapprobation, and then 
came the pithy question, ‘‘ What! would you 
be willing to die an old maid?” Mary said, 
very quietly, ‘‘Yes;” and sister Ellen added, 
‘*So would I!” 

Then such looks of amazement and incre- 
dulity. ‘*You can’t mean what you say,” 
cried one. ‘If I did not know you too well to 
think you a hypocrite,-—” said another. ‘Why, 
it was meant that all women should be married!” 
exclaimed a third. ‘‘Then why are they not 
all married?” asked Mary, with her usual sim- 
plicity. 

Eager and hot grew the controversy, and I 
| lost not a word, while Ophelia lay flat on her 
| back, her stiff kid arms sticking out, and ber 
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croup quite forgotten. Then first did I take 
notice of that terrible combination of mono- 
syllables,—‘*Old Maid.” In how many diffe- 
rent tones of contempt, dread, and deprecation, 
did I hear it uttered by those juvenile voices! 
What anecdotes came forth about cross old 
maids, and fidgetty old maids, and ugly, and 
dressy, and learned, and pious, and flirting, 
and mischief-making, old maids. Never did a 
bevy of regular fifty-year-old spinsters utter 
so much scandal in one afternoon as was poured 
forth by these blooming young creatures. Two 
or three friends of my mother’s, whom I had 
always cherished in my innocent affections, be- 
cause they talked so pleasantly and were so 
kind to me, now appeared like new personages. 
‘‘Miss Z. was so ugly, she never could have 
had an offer!” ‘*Miss Y. dressed so shabby, 
and wore green spectacles, to look literary.” 
And ‘* Miss X. was for ever talking about Sun- 
day-school and society meetings,” and so on. 

You may be sure that the next time these 
ladies came to our house, I scanned very 
closely the face of Miss Z., a face I had always 
loved before; but now I saw that it was ex- 
ceedingly plain. I looked hard at Miss Y.’s 
drab-coloured bonnet and shawl, perceived 
that they were old-fashioned and ordinary, 
and that her green spectacles looked pedantic. 
Then Miss X., beside whom I had always 
squeezed in upon the sofa, encouraged by her 
kindly smile and delighted with her conversa- 
tion,—how uninteresting she had become! 
They were all old maids ! 

It must be observed that my sisters—right 
good, sensible, domestic girls they were—had 
no part in this bewilderment of my young 
ideas. They were in the minority, so I took it 
for granted they were in the wrong. Besides, 
what children are ever as much influenced by 
what is uttered in the familiar voices of their 
own family, as by the words of comparative 
strangers? Take care of what you say at a 
friend’s house, with the young folks catching 
up every random sentiment you drop. Many 
a judicious mother’s morning exhortation has 
been blown to the moon by some light remark 
from a dinner guest, who did not after all mean 
to give his real opinion, or whose opinion was 
not worth having. 

And now, I assure you, my education went 
on rapidly. It is perfectly marvellous, in how 
many ways, and by what different sorts of 
people, a young girl is taught that it is a ter- 
rible thing to be an old maid. Fools never 
show their folly more than in their hackneyed 
jests upon this topic; but what shall we say of 
the wise folks who sin almost as often in the 
same way? What shall we say of the refine- 
ment of him who is gentlemanly in thought 
and expression on all subjects but this ?—of 


the humanity and chivalry of him who assgails 
the defenceless ?—of the justice of him who 
taxes a class with the faults of individuals, and 
wounds with that meanest of weapons,—a 
sneer ?—or of the Christianity of him who in- 
directly censures and ridicules one of the ar- 
rangements of Providence? 

I learned my lesson thoroughly, for it came 
to me in some shape every week. I read it in 
every novel and newspaper, and heard it from 
every lip. The very men who spoke truth and 
| sense on the subject, sometimes, neutralised it 
by an idle jest in some moment of levity, and 
the jest drove out the truth from my young 
heart. At eighteen, I lived only for the ignoble 
purpose—I cannot bear to say—of getting mar- 
ried: but what could have been the ruling wish 
of one who had been taught by society to dread 
celibacy worse than death? I dare say I be- 
trayed it in the ball-room, in the street, every- 
where. I dare say I was duly laughed at. 

At last, quaking on the verge of six-and- 
twenty, IL had an offer;—a most absurd one. 
I was six years older than my lover, had ten 
times as much sense, probably, except on one 
point. I knew that he was “rather wild,” as 
the gentle phrase goes. In short, I neither 
loved nor respected him; but I was willing to 
marry him, because then I should be Mrs. 
Somebody, and should not be an old maid. 

My parents said ‘‘ No,”’ positively. Of course 
I thought them unreasonable and cruel, and 
made myself very miserable. Still, it was 
something to have had ‘an offer” of any kind, 
and my lips were not hermetically sealed. 1 
had several confidantes, who took care that all 
my acquaintance should know the comfortable 
fact that I had refused Mr. 8. 

I went on with increasing uneasiness a few 
years longer, not seeking how to be useful, or 
trying to find out for what good purpose I was 
made. Neither was I looking for a companion 
who could sympathize with my better aspira- 
tions and elevate my whole character, for I 
had no right views of marriage. I was simply 
gazing about in anxious suspense upon every 
unmarried man of my acquaintance, for one 
who would lift me out of that dismal Valley of 
Humiliation into which I felt myself descend- 
ing. Had I met Apollyon himself there with 
the question on his lips, I believe I should have 
said ‘‘ Yes.” 

At thirty-six I wore more pink ribands than 
ever, was seen everywhere that a respectable 
woman could go, wondered why girls went into 
company so young, found I was growing sharp- 
faced and sharp-spoken, and was becoming 
| old-maidish in the worst sense of the word, 
| because I was an old maid against my will. 
_I forgot that voluntary celibacy never affects 
' the temper. 
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My sisters, be it remembered, were older 
than I. They too were single. But they had 
lived more domestic lives than I, had read fewer 
works of fiction, had been cultivating their own 
natures, and seeking to make everybody around 
them happy. And everybody reverenced them, 
and loved to look upon their open, pleasant 
countenances,—I mean everybody worth pleas- 
ing,—and they were very happy. 

At last our good parents died, and left each 
of us a little independence. Within a year I 
was married. 

I was married for my money. That was ten 
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ROTHERMEL’S APOTHEOSIS OF LABOUR, 


OR, ‘‘ THE LABOURER’S VISION OF HUMAN 
PROGRESS.”’ 


BY WILLIAM F. SMALL. 


THE writer of the annexed poem feels that 
he would do neither Mr. Rothermel nor him- 
self justice were he to introduce his lines, sug- 
gested by that gifted artist’s last and best 

painting, without describing the picture, as a 
| work of Art. The following notice, copied 
| from the Philadelphia Ledger of the 5th Feb., 
| wilt give the reader a faithful idea of the merits 





years ago, and they have been ten years of | of this great work :— 


purgatory. 
I have had bad luck as a wife, for my hus- 
band and I have scarcely one taste in common. 


A Geo or Art.—P. F. Rothermel, of Sansom 
| Street, has placed in the exhibition rooms of 
the Art Union of this city, a painting recently 


He wishes to live in the country, which I hate. | finished by him, which we have no hesitation 
I like the thermometer at 75°, which he hates. | jn saying is one of the best ever produced in 
He likes to have the children brought up 4¢ | this country, and alike worthy of the age and 


home instead of school, which I hate. I like 
music, and want to go to concerts, which he 
hates. He likes roast pork, which I hate, and 
I like minced veal, which he hates. There is 
but one thing which we both like, and that is 
what we cannot both have, though we are 
always trying for it,—the last word. 

I have had bad luck as ® mother, for two 
such huge, selfish, passionate, unmanageable 
boys never tormented a feeble woman since 
boys began. I wish I had called them both 
Cain. At this moment they have just quarrelled 


over their marbles. Mortimer has torn off Or- | 


ville’s collar, and Orville has applied his colt- 
like heel to Mortimer’s ribs; while the baby 
Zenobia, inmy lap, who never sleeps more than 
half an hour at a time, and cries all the time 
she is awake, has been roused by their din to 
scream in chorus. 

I have had bad luck as a housekeeper, for I 
never kept even a chambermaid more than 
three weeks. And as to cooks, I look back 
bewildered on the long phantasmagoria of faces 
flitting stormily through my kitchen, as a 
mariner remembers a rapid succession of thun- 
der-gusts and hurricanes in the Gulf of Mexico. 
My new chambermaid bounced out of the room 
yesterday, flirting her duster, and muttering, 
‘Real cld maid, after all!” just because I 
showed her a table on which I could write 
‘‘slut,” with my finger, in the dust. 

I never see my plump, happy sisters, and 


the high reputation of the artist. It is about 
six feet high and four feet broad, and repre- 
sents in the foreground, a labourer, with one 
hand resting upon a mattock or pick-axe, and 
| the other extended towards his fainting wife, 
as she sits upon a stone nursing a child. Were 
there nothing more in the picture than this 
| group, it would claim the highest admiration 
| for the bold and masculine character displayed 
| in the face and features of the workman, the 
_ hopeless and painful expression of the wife, and 
the suppressed playfulness of the child, sink- 
ing under an unknown but a saddening grief— 
| the grief of sympathy! But the work has 
nobler points, and breathes a spirit of lofty 
hope and confidence, while it foreshadows, in 
| a prophetic and cheering vision, the coming of 
_a better day to the children of toil. The la- 
bourer, held, as it were, between the pressure 
| of his present wants and the promise of a more 
_ propitious future, is gazing upwards at a bright 
_and beautiful realization of his hopes—the em- 
| bodiment of his faith. There he sees, upon 
| the misty outline of Time, as on a cloud, Christ 
| standing in front of the cross, embracing a la- 
| bourer, like himself, who, in his turn, embraces 
the cross—typifying at once the elevation of 
the lowly and the meritorious, and that moral 
crucifixion which all must endure who are 
| compelled to struggle against want. To the 
| right of Christ, and connected with the group 
|in which he stands, is another group of a 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 





then glance in the mirror at my own cadave- | more intellectual order of labourers—repre- 
rous, long, doleful visage, without wishing my- | senting a beautiful girl, and a handsome youth 
self an old maid. TI do it every day of my life. | happily poring over a large folio, held before 

Yet half of my sex marry as I did;—not for | him by the genius of art and science. On 
love, but for fear !—for fear of dying old maids. | the left of Christ is an angel, just alighting 

They have their reward. And they whose | and placing at his feet a crown and serpent, 
idle tongues create this mischievous fear, and | fit emblems of the power and sordid wisdom 
thus make so much domestic misery, have their | of the world. A little to the right of this 
responsibility. 


| figure, two others are bringing a sword and 
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chain, to place, with the crown and serpent of ; Where stands a Saviour—godlike in his mien, 


Lucifer, at the Saviour’s feet, while a train of | 
| 


spirits are sweeping up to the higher heavens, 
rejoicing in the final triumph of a pure and en- 
nobling system over the grosser faith, the vices, 
frauds, and miseries of the earth. On the right, 
and in the middle ground of the picture, are the 
ruins of a castle, built on an eminence, whose 
crumbling battlements well portray the slow 
but certain destruction of feudal power and 
privilege, and are a proper auxiliary to the 
main point of the painting. Beautiful as isthe 





While all we know of human virtues shine 
In the calm features of that face serene,— 
Embracing—mark the glad ennobling sign— 
A son of toil!—whose mean and humble birth 
But marked him for the scoff and scorn of 
earth! 


| And lo! while thus the Holy One displays 


The aim and purpose of his mission high— 
To light and smooth the toiler’s cheerless ways, 
And give to worth and virtue dignity, 


story and moral conveyed in this picture, its | That toiler’s hand upon the Cross portrays 


excellence is not alone exhibited inthem. Mr. | 


The moral crucifixion, agony, 


Rothermel has not neglected the art in the | And bootless passion they endure and know 
poetry of his conception. The drawing, group- | Who strive with want, and tyranny, and woe! 


ing, colouring, all are of a high order, and | 


while thev leave the critic little to remark 


upon, win the admiration of every beholder. | 


The artist has already attained an enviable 
reputation by his former works—De Soto dis- 


covering the Mississippi, the Departure of | 


Columbus, Ruth and Boaz, and others. In 


this effort he has given the country an Ameri- | 


can pieture, and the arts a gem. 


Oh! speed the coming of that glorious day, 

Whose cheering vision glads the labourer’s 
eye, 

As, prophet-like, he marks its dawning ray 
Flash from the altar of his hopes on high! 

Without a murmur o’er the long delay 
Of lingering time, so slowly passing by, 

He gazes hopingly upon that beam, 

So beautiful, yet, ah, so like a dream! 


Too long the shadows of oppression’s night 
Have darkling hung above the heaving earth! 
Oh! speed, then, Time!—and bid the promised 
light 
Of truth and justice from their founts burst 
forth! 
Our straining gaze, impatient waits the light 
And happy flood, when all of human birth 
Shall share the glory of that perfect day, 
When wrong shall cease, and thrones, shall 
pass away! 


But Time still moves on slow and heavy wings, 
Nor recks the sighs, tears, groans or prayers 
of man! 
And as we may not haste the hope he brings, 
Be patient,—if the worn and suffering can, — 
And catch the inspiration that now flings 
A gleam of courage o’er the features wan 
Of that proud child of toil, who still displays 
A faith heroic in his earnest gaze! 


And look with him upon the glorious scene 
That faith has sketched, as with a hand 
divine! 


| 


And see, the spirit of that crown of life,— 
The best and brightest that the world has 
given, — 
‘he partner of his joy and grief, the wife 
Of the foreshadowed labourer—who from 
heaven 
in her smiles, a pledge with promise rife, 
To her below, who long hath toiled and 


| Gives, 


striven 

Beside her helpless lord, to soothe, while 
sharing 

His rugged fate, till now she sinks, cespairing ! 


| 


| 
| Ye pitying ministers of grace, who sweep 
Rejoicing o’er the vision that enthrals 
The husband’s wistful glance, in merey keep 
Watch o’er the fainting wife, who feebly 
calls 
On heaven and you to guard her child, whose 
sleep 
Is not of childhood—for a dream appals 
| Its startled fancy with a nameless dread,— 
| Of want and crime, and hopes exchanged for 
bread! 


Oh! grant that child the sign of trust and cheer 
That lifts the father now, and let a smile 

Chase from his infant cheek the anxious tear 
That starts, with unknown sorrows, to be- 

guile 

The little joy his tender heart might wear; 
Make him a partner in that cheerful toil 

Foreshadowed o’er him in those types of youth 

Who pore with joy upon the page of Truth! 


But who is he who, kneeling, folds his wing, 
And humbly lays it at the Redeemer’s feet, 
As if in tribute, a dark offering— 
A crown and serpent ?—Lucifer, ’tis meet 
That thus subdued and chastened, thou shouldst 
bring 
The pledges of thy empire, and thus greet 
The joyous coming of that happier hour, 
When truth shall triumph o’er thy craft and 
power! 
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Oh! may the glorious vision thus displayed 
To Labour’s eager and enraptured view, 
Fade not nor move, like many a hope betrayed, 
A phantom merely, but may every hue 
In which its glowing promises are made, 
Become more bright and palpable and true ; 
Until the world, redeemed and blessed, shall 
wear 
Those living forms that Art has given to Prayer! 


—__ 


RECENT CORRUPTIONS OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, 


BY UNEDA. 


Tue preservation of the purity of our written 
and spoken language, is an object worthy of 
great attention. If erroneous forms of expres- 
sion are permitted to come into use, they will 
gradually expel correct language, and finally, 
our best writers will only be intelligible by 
means of a glossary. 

The written English of the present day is 
becoming very corrupt, especially in England, 
where the Queen’s English is not to be com- 
pared with the King’s English at the com- 
mencement of the century. 

Different to. Things which are unlike, were 
formerly supposed to differ from each other; 
but modern English writers have discovered 
that they differ to each other. The following 
are some examples of this vicious form of 
speech, which has not yet, we believe, crossed 
the Atlantic. 

‘¢ Home,—which is in all probability a resi- 
dence, very different to the fairy bowers she 
lately inhabited.’’—Albert Smith’s Natural His- 
tory of the Ballet Girl, p. 55. 

‘‘ Amidst the confused throng of polkers, are 
many accustomed to flutter hearts in circles 
far different fo the one in which they are now 
dancing with such indefatigable good temper.” 
—The same, p. 64. 

‘‘ Perfectly quiet and ladylike in her de- 
meanour, and very different in repose to her 
vis-a-vis, who is the daughter of a baker.”— 
The same, p. 66. 

Directly and immediately have been lately 
forced to play a new part; many English 
writers using them as synonymous With ‘‘ as soon 
as.”’ Instances abound in recent publications. 

‘¢These teeth and nose fall off directly the 
person from whom they were taken dies.”— 
Translation of Calmet’s Phantom World, vol. i., 
p. 859. The translator should have written 
‘‘ directly after.” 

‘¢She will come to us directly we come from 
the country.”—Thackeray, Pendennis, vol. ii., 
p- 382. 

‘¢ Directly he entered the room he went up to 
Laura.”—The same, p. 347. 
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The word than, should always follow the 
comparative degree of the adverb or adjective. 
In England it is frequemgly used after the ad- 
verb scarcely, thus: : 

‘*Scarcely had the king been compelled, in 
1848, to concede a constitution, than Bozzelli 
was named minister.””-—General Pepe’s ‘‘ Events 
in Italy,” vol. i., p. 182. 

‘*T had scarcely reunited the greater part 
of the forces than I wrote to his Sardinian 
Majesty.”’—The same, vol. i., p. 246. 

Scarcely should always be followed by when 
or before. Dickens, and the late Captain Mar- 
ryat, have discarded the word stepfather, and 
use father-in-law in its place. Thus, in David 
Copperfield, the hero speaks of Mr. Murdstone, 
who had married his mother, as his father-in- 
law. Being married, he had a father-in-law; 
but if Mr. Dickens is correct, he could not have 
been convicted of bigamy. 

Such expressions as ‘‘there is no doubt dm 
that the Senate will pass the bill,” abound in 
our newspapers; yet it would puzzle the writers 
to parse them, or tell what the word dut means 
in such a connexion. If it means except, the 
sentence conveys a meaning entirely the reverse 
of what the writer means. Some few improve 
upon this style in this way: ‘‘ There is no doubt 
but what the Senate will pass the bill.” If they 
would write, as all good writers do, ‘‘ There is 
no doubt that the Senate will pass the bill,” 


| every one would understand them. 





RETURN OF A VICTORIOUS ARMAMENT 
TO A GREEK CITY. 
(See Engraving) 
BY MRS. E. W. TOWNSEND. 


On, fly to meet them on the shore, 
And lift rejoicing hands! 

Fathers, brothers, sons are there, 
In those victorious bands, 


See how they raise their ringing shields, 
And wave their spears amain; 

Glory to those who have returned, 
Peace—peace be with the slain. 


Io triumphe! joyful throngs 
Are rushing through the street! 
Io triumphe! soon their hands 
Our clasping hands will meet! 


Oh, bear them softly on thy breast, 
Thou blue Zgean wave! 

Return them safely to our shores, 
The wise, the good, the brave. 


: 

Smile with a welcome on their way, 
Thou glorious summer sun! 

Shine brightly on each mailéd breast,— 
The vietory is won! 
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Oh, welcome, welcome to the land! 
Thrice welcome, from the war! 
For you the er in Greece 
The sparkling e shall pour ; 


The whitest hands the robes of peace 
Shall bring for you to wear, 

And weave of all our sweetest flowers 
The chaplets for your hair. 


And may the gods in mercy grant 
The thundering voice of war 

From these calm seas and sunny skies 
May call you never more! 


QUARTZ HILL. 
BY D. H. BARLOW. 


*Twas a craggy, stony hill. Neither tree nor 
shrub grew thereon. No flowers shed beauty 
or breathed fragrance upon it. No green spot 
caught ‘the eye amid the dull, brown waste, 
and not a spring gushed from it with a bless- 
ing for the plains below. There it stood, alike 
in all seasons, a barren, unsightly, useless- 
seeming mass, whereon the sweet dews and 
plenteous rains and quickening sunshine of 
God streamed continually, and all without re- 
turn. 

But the all-pervading Spirit, whose essence 
is love, and whose life is beneficence, spake 
finally in a voice of displeasure, and out from 
the heavens the bolt of His wrath came crash- 
ing, and tore its way far into the bosom of 
that rocky hill. And when the noise and glare 
and confusion had passed, men looked, and lo! 
at the heart of those ruins was revealed a gold 
mine of surpassing#’and inexhaustible richness ! 
So it was then, that this unprofitable one, 
smitten by God’s hands, was transformed into 
the most precious possession of the whole re- 
gion round about! 

And I pondered this matter, and gathered 
wisdom therefrom. I saw that no creature is 
made to exist apart from others, and for itself 
SOLELY, but is ordained to communicate of what- 
soever it hath received of Heaven. I learned 
that to stand isolated, barren, profitless, is to 
thwart the Divine order, and to pluck down 
the bolt of Divine wrath. And I discerned it 
was not WRATH either, that sped the thunder- 
bolt, but love wearing its guise,—love, having 
for its aim te bring out into manifestation the 
good lying at the core, even of the most evil- 
seeming,—love, striving to make the most bar- 
ren fruitful, and the most unprofitable pro- 
ductive of precjous uses. 

Methought then the hardest strokes of Pro- 
vidence should be accepted unrepiningly, and 
its weightiest burdens patiently borne, since 
their aim is so beneficent, and their issues so 
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blessed. And finally, I thus queried with my- 
self, —‘‘ Seeing that life’s calamities and sor- 
rows are designed to call forth in us the love 
that yields fruit for others’ welfare, might we 
not, perchance, escape the sufferings ordained 
for such results, by a voluntary, zealous culture 
of such love in ourselves, and an unconstrained 
yielding of its proper fruits?” The query is 
not undeserving consideration. 


“They also serve, who only stand and wait,” 


said the immortal blind man, the sublimest 
of the Minstrel Choir. How much harder, 
however, to serve thus, than in any or in every 
way beside! To be, as he was, conscious of 
possessing an opulence of capacity and ac- 
quirement, which ‘“‘’twas death to hide,” and 
yet be doomed to obscurity and stint, which 
seemed to render hopeless his fulfilment of the 
high mission he was charged withal,—how 
agonizing must the struggle have been of 
schooling himself to await the authentic sum- 
mons! But he did wait—wait patiently—and 
blind, poor, clouded by calumny and hate and 
scorn, spiritual amid cross materialism, pure 
in the midst of a ‘‘ sensual sty,” ‘‘ among the 
faithless only faithful found,” there rose at 
last on his inward vision a world of beauty and 
splendour and power, such as greets the eye 
of Heaven’s elect alone—primeval Eden, the 
awful grandeur of Pandemonium, and the un- 
speakable glory of the Heaven of Heavens! 


“SING TO ME.” 
BY SARA H. BROWNE. 


SING me sweet songs and old ;— 
Songs I have known full well, yet long ago 
forgot ; 
Songs that shall burst the tomb of many a 
tender thought, 
And warm dear memories, which have erst 
grown cold ;— 
Sing me sweet songs and old. 


Sing me glad songs and gay ;— 
| Songs that could move to mirth this once re- 
joicing heart, — 
Bidding its morning clouds, its noontide gloom, 
depart, 
And turning night-time to resplendent day ;— 
Sing me glad songs and gay. 


Sing me sad songs and low ;— 
Songs that have power to pierce the long- 
sealed fount of tears, 
And stir its stagnant depths, as in those 
happier years 
When the relieving gush was ever fain to 
flow ;— 
Sing me sad songs and low. 
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WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE ‘‘ BUCH DER LIEBE” OF 0 


MUSIC BY FRANZ ABT. 


SELECTED FOR SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE, BY JOHN 8. DWIGHT. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Whether I love thee? 
Ask but the light clouds, 
Which have so often my sorrows conveyed. 
Whether I love thee? 
Ask but the streamlets; 
In each I’ve often thy image surveyed. 








dimin. 


but this rose - bud, Which I now send thee with warm tears be - dewed. 


D.C. al Fine. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Didst thou but love me, 
Heavenly maiden, 
Oh! then I’d own to thee, own it with pride, 
That I do love thee, 
That I do call thee 
Always my angel, and soon, too, my bride! 





MUSICAL 


ARTICLE. 


BY JOHN 8. DWIGHT. 


ROSSINI. 


In the number before the last, we sketched a 
hasty contrast of the sentiment of several great 
composers, concluding with the deepest, and 
most German, and it may even now be said, 
most modern of them all—BrETHOVEN. 


Now for a very opposite type. At the head 
of the new Italian line stands unquestionably 
Rossint — the strongest, most original, most 
creative, elegant, accomplished, of all the mas- 
ters of Italian opera; though never very deep, 
and seldom going to the heart, as do Bellini, 
Donizetti, and many others who have shown 
much feebler genius. But he is a miracle of 
exhaustless, sparkling invention. He never 
lacks ideas, and does not hug a few happy in- 
spirations through opera after opera, until his 
melodies seem bedridden, as we must painfully 
confess to find it the case with more than one 
production of the author of ‘“‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
and ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor.” His melodies 
all come out fresh, felicitous, and to the point; 
as natural and obvious as they are brilliant. 
No other composer could carry along such a 
weight of ornament, and not seem cold and 
barren and sophisticated. 


His instrumentation is always rich; his over- 





tures are complete forms of art. Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, Verdi, have produced none that deserved 
the name, in comparison with his. There is 
no end to his variety in opera; that is, within 
his plane of spiritual experience, which of 
course is not the highest. The ‘ Barber of 
Seville,” suggested by Mozart’s ‘‘ Marriage of 
Figaro,” is the most elegant, bewitching, grace- 
ful, and refined specimen of musical comedy 
that we possess. It is a whole library of the 
brightest, fancifullest, most original and pi- 
quant tunes, such as haunt the streets, and are 
a part of the treasured gaiety of all lovers of 
music and bright life. There is a fine, hearty 
epicureanism about it. Everything in it sounds 
familiar to one who never heard it as a whole 
before; and everything is as bright as a laugh- 
ing child’s face in the morning. The author 
of the barber’s song, Largo al Faciotum, has 
contributed Ais part to the good cheer of man- 
kind. His ‘‘ Otello,” the most florid and elabo- 
rate of all operas in its melodies, and taxing 
the most arduous reach of the most flexible of 
voices, has all that passionate, consuming fire 
in it, both of ambition and of love, that is de- 
manded by the subject. It adds the Moorish 
to the Italian sun. How exquisite the melody 
of Desdemona, in the last part, where she sings 
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the ballad of Isaura at her harp! And there 
is even religious beauty in the prayer, Deh! 
calma o ciel! 

His ‘‘ William Tell,” opening upon you in 
the overture with one of the richest tone-land- 
scapes ever composed, shows how readily he 
caught so much of the spirit of the German 
music as is due to the wild scenery of that 
country and of Switzerland. His ‘‘ Semira- 
mide” is all gold and purple, full of Oriental 
pomp and splendour,—regal, imperial in its 
every suggestion. 

Rossint marks a new era in the course of 
modern music. First there was the simple 
Plain-Song of the Gregorian times. Next the 
artificial, monkish, scholastic refinements upon 
those few old themes, working them through 
all the fantastic, barren complication of fugues 
and canons, till that art culminated and was 
inspired in old Szpastran Bacu, the type of! 
scientific, learned music. Then, with the revival 
of letters, the dawn of popular and religious 
freedom, and the rise of the Opera, came the 
great German music of ezpression, with the 
great line of masters, HanpeL, Haypn, Mozart, 
and, deepest, most prophetic of them all, Berr- 
HOVEN. But the nineteenth century was grow- 
ing more and more material. It was the age 
of machinery. Dazzling successes, of the Na- 
poleonic sort, inflamed men. Superficial talent 
and mere tact grew rampant; genius was kept 
back in the shade. Art grew melo-dramatic. 
The music of effect became more popular than 
the music of expression. Rossini was the 
master-mind and founder of the school ;—him- 
self a man of genius, though the school be 
false and dangerous. His operas drove out 
Beethoven’s music in his own Vienna, the 
musical capital of the globe. 

From Beethoven to Rossini, what a step! 
Here is a musio infinitely more popular at first. 
It strikes at once; charms everybody; is full 
of beauty and of brilliancy, inexhaustible in 
fancy, and taxing only the senses of the hearer. 
It is not guilty of any mysticism; you can 
hardly define any sentiment to which it appeals ; 
and you are not left under the spell of any 
feeling except that of having been most agree- 
ably entertained. No restless longing haunts 
you; no lofty aspiration fires you; you are in 
no mood to go alone, after it. The influence 
of the music passed off with its own short hour ; 
and it is exceedingly convenient, sometimes, to 
have had a genial spirit to converse with, who 
does not ask to be remembered, or to hold any 
lien upon your future states of mind or action. 
It is music which delights you; which is sure 
of its effect; which goes boldly and pleasantly 
up to everybody, but influences, changes, no- 
body. It is the music of the Senses. It puts 








beautiful, and amusement graceful and refined, 
and justifies leisure unto itself. Such a ready 
flow of quaint, delicious melodies as this mer- 
curial Italian has! Such a free dashing off of 
each extempore conceit! Such a happy work- 
ing up of all to produce the best effect; and 
such a cunning way withal of getting round 
the ambitious singers, by ornamenting his airs 
so highly beforehand, that they can find no 
flourish or appogiatura more to add! And, 
more than all, such a man-of-the-world’s know- 
ledge of the average capacity and taste of men! 
Such a genial bonhommie!—such an exquisite 
tact ! 


His music is polite and arch and witty, and 
in all ways very witching. But has it any 
sentiment beyond the enjoyment of to-day’s 
existence? Shall it not be classed among the 
luxuries ?—by which we mean not an unworthy 
element in its place. It is, indeed, a very 
proper luxury, that should belong to every- 
body ;—the wholesome consciousness of life in 
every nerve !—the joy of clear, fresh, harmo- 
nious sensations!—one of the best conditions, 
surely, of the sound heart and mind. 


Reader ! have you ever seen the portraits of 
BEETHOVEN and Rossin hanging side by side? 
There you beheld the two extremes of modern 
music, and the faces were as strongly marked. 
Wide and catholic is the world of music which 
could accommodate at once that rapt, inward- 
looking, earnest, perhaps sullen, and yet un- 
speakably tender face, with the mass of fore- 
head, like a thunder-cloud, frowning over the 
half-closed eyes,—the inward listening, but the 
physically deaf!—and this jovial, full-blooded, 
nonchalant, mercurial epicure of the great day 
of trade and luxury and fashion! One a pro- 
phet, caught up with celestial visions, burning 
with great passion and great faith; the other 
emphatically a man of the world! One a still 
magnetic mover of human destinies ; the other, 
a contented denizen of the actual, dallying 
pleasantly through paths which all frequent, 
and overflowing with good nature towards all 
the world! 


Rossini is the master-spirit of this modern 
music, decidedly without a rival. He has done 
more, perhaps, than any composer who ever 
lived, to popularize music, to educate the ear of 
all mankind; and in the impulse he has given 
to the ambitious experimenting with all the 
outward means and mechanism and appliances 
of the art, though carried to excess by wonder- 
working virtuosos, he is but opening the transi- 
tion from the limited to the more universal 
schools of art which shall come after, when 
the new and greater sentiment of a race 
united in true brotherhood and joy shall need 





the nerves into fine tune; it makes pleasure 


a greater music for its utterance. 
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ART NOTICES. 


Our Lirtte Brotaer.—This very beautiful group con- 
stitutes the most interesting portion of Winterhalter’s 
picture of the royal famiiy of England, representing the 
Queen, Prince Albert, and five of their children. Although 


this composition possesses high merits, its excellence was | 


somewhat reluctantly admitted by English critics, from 
the very natural disappointment experienced by the exe- 
cution of this national work being given to an artist of 
France, in preference to one of their own countrymen. 


We know that art is universal, and that the apprecia- | 


tion of the beautiful should not depend on the place of 
birth or residence of its creator. But if it is important 
not to exclude by any arbitrary ban the productions of 
foreign artists, it is of still greater importance that native 
talent be properly estimated and encouraged. The en- 
gagement of genius from abroad, unless resulting from 
unquestionable superiority, is to be deprecated. 

A very fine engraving of Winterhalter’s picture was 


made by Mr. Samuel Cousens, whose mezzotints are | 


beyond comparison superior to any that have been exe- 
cuted. For this work he received the sum of $15,000, 
and Mr. Winterhalter was paid $5000 for the copyright. 
This large expenditure in the getting up ofa single print 
is significant of the commercial importance engraving 
holds at the present time, and which is yearly increasing. 
The group of children we have given is taken without 
alteration from the picture, and accidentally forms a per- 
fect picture in itself. In the January number of the 
Ecleetic Magazine there is : copy of the whole composi- 
tion. This periodical, by the way, is decidedly the best 
reprint of foreign literature now published.—lII. A. H. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue UNITED STATES; ITS PowER AND Progress. By Guil- 
liame Tell Poussin. Lippincott, Grambo, é Co.—Perhaps, if 
the late French Ambassador had his work to write over 
again, he might not be quite so lavishin his praises of 
the “Model Republic” His work is a deliberate review 
of the history, progress, and resources of the United States, 
written in an admiring spirit, and filling five hundred 
closely-printed uctavo pages. The conclusion to which he 


comes is, that this New World, in the hands of the Ameri- 
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cans, “has become a land of prodigies—a land where each 
movement of man has been an advancement in social, 
political, and industrial life. The first emigrants had 
brought with them the germ of this progress, which the 
land and sky of America were to develope with all the 
energy of a virgin nature. The nation which they con 
stituted towards the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, from the choicest elements the societies of the 





Old World at that time embodied, now, in fact, surpasses 
| by far in prosperity the most favoured nations of the 
| globe. While the nations of the 0ld World have remained 
| comparatively stationary—if, in fact, some have not even 
, retrograded, as far as the liberty and physical welfare of 
| the people are concerned—so unparalleled a result would 
| excite our disbelief, had we not the evidence of facts, and, 
' for their explanation, the open pages of the history of the 
| American people.” 
The work is full of historical and statistical research, 
| and is marked by a spirit of careful inquiry. The public 
is under lasting obligation to the translator, Edward L. 
Du Barry, M. D., of the U. 8. Navy, for presenting the 
work in so intelligible a shape. 
_ THe Broken Bup, or Reminiscences of a Bereaved Mother : 
Carter & Brothers. There is something peculiarly tender 
and graceful in the design of this volume. Its author, a 
young mother well Known in New England homes, having 
| lost a beloved child, wrote out for the gratification of the 
surviving brothers and sisters, and as a relief to her own 
sorrowing heart, whatever she could recall of the brief 
| history of the lost one. Under the advice of judicious 
friends, the pages thus penned have been given to the 
| public, and they are all the better for not having been 
| originally so designed. There is a simplicity and a touch- 
| ing pathos in these memorials which would not have been 
| attained had publication been in view at the time of their 
| composition. Mothers who have suffered a like affliction 
! 
| 


will find much to soothe in this biography of a child of 
three, young indeed in years, but old in promise, and 
truly most beautiful in death. 

A touching effusion from the same pen, and on the 
same affecting subject, will be found on page 235 of this 
| Magazine. The following stanzas, forming the introduc- 
| tion to the present volume, are an index to the character 
of the whole. 


“MY BROKEN BUD. 


**T had a precious gift from heaven ;— 
Oh! it was passing fair. 

It was a bud of promise sweet, 
Adorned with beauty rare. 

I gave it sunshine and the air;— 
*Twas watered by the dew; 

I watched it as each coming day 
Unfolded beauties new. 


* Rich odours from its heart it breathed, 
Of most surpassing sweet; 

It was a bright, celestial bud, 
For our cold clime unmeet. 

There was a fragrance not of earth, 
Around my fairy blossom, 

And with a thrill of ecstasy, 
I placed it in my bosom. 





“ Never was thing more dearly loved 
Than my fair, beauteous flower;— 
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And closer to my heart of hearts, 
I wore it every hour. 

The dream, the wild, sad dream of woe, 
Came never to my heart, 

That from my own sweet bud of bliss 
I might be called to part. 


**One day, upon its tender stem 
It could not lift its head,— 

And, with a shudder through its heart, 
Its petals bright were shed. 

Alas! One had been near my flower 
With icy, shivering breath, 

Which chilled it to its very core;— 
It was the BLIGHT oF DEATH. 


‘Sadly we raised its drooping head,— 
We watered it with tears,— 

And night and day hung over it, 
With agony and fears. 

We strove to stay the withering blight;— 
We strove, but strove in vain. 

No sunshine could revive it now, 
Nor dew, nor gentle rain. 


“ And yet we prayed, and yet we hoped, 
Still cheered by some slight token. 
One morn I found,—oh, agony !— 
My cherished bud was broken. 
But could it be that all my hopes,— 
My dreams of bliss were fled?— 
Oh could it—could it be, alas, 
My darling bud was dead? 


 Sad,—sad the change that had passed o’er 
My blossom fair and bright! 

They tore it from my bleeding heart,— 
They put it from my sight. 

And now my broken bud doth lie 
Upon the damp earth sod 

From the sweet sunlight all shut out— 
Wasting beneath the clod. 


“But I shall see my bud again, 
’Mid fairest flowers of heaven. 

Oh! then in bright, celestial bloom, 
*T will back to me be given. 

Then let me still my aching heart, 
And bless the friendly Hand, 

Which soon transplanted it from earth, 
Into the better and.” 


MALLEVILLE. A Franconia Story. By the Author of the 
“ Rollo Books: Harpers. The Abbots certainly have the 
gift of telling stories for children. By the announcement 
accompanying the present volume, we perceive that there 
are to be five others of the same character, called “ Fran- 
conia Stories,” the story in each volume to be complete in 
itself, but the same set of actors recurring in the several 
volumes. If we may judge from the first of the series 
now before us, or from the general character of the 
author’s writings, the whole will be a valuable addition 
to our apparatus for instructing and amusing the youth- 
ful mind 

It may seem ungracious, but we cannot help grieving 
that an author, so deservedly popular, should through 
carelessness or indifference allow his works to be disfigured 
by verbal inaccuracies, such as occur perpetually in his 
pages. Mr. Abbot surely needs not to be informed that, 
“unjust and selfish to a@ degree” (p. 90), is not good Eng- 
lish, or that, “intended to have given” (p. 34), is not good 
grammar. 

Mary Howirr’s BALLADS. Putnam. 270 pp.,12mo. This 
book was published some two or three years since. We 
recur to it now in consequence of the new and exquisite 
ballad of hers published in our January number. We 
take it for granted that the readers of “Marmaduke’s 
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Prayer” will be pleased to be told where they may obtaina 
collection of such treasures. It forms one of the volumes 
of “‘ Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading.” 

Consumption. By T. H. Yeoman, M.D. James Munroe 
@ Co. Boston. Consumption has been truly called the 
pitiless disease. Dr. Yeoman, in the little treatise before 
us, does not profess to give a panacea for its cure, but he 
explains, in a popular manner, its causes and symptoms, 
rational treatment of it when existing, and means of pre- 
vention. The main object of the book is to guard the 
public against the treacherous promises of quackery. For 
sale by W. P. Hazard, Philadelphia. 


Home Batitaps. By Abby Allin. James Munroe & Co. 
Boston. For sale by W. P. Hazard, Philadelphia. Miss 
Allin calls her collection a ‘“‘book for New Englanders.” 
If by this she means that we outsiders are to have no 
part or lot in the matter, either as readers or critics, why 
have her publishers sent on a budget of the books to friend 
Hazard to supply the Philadelphia market? The truth 
is, we have already—will she, nill she—run hastily through 
the volume, and come to the conclusion that “New Eng- 
landers,” here as elsewhere, means the “ universal Yankee 
nation,” or the people of the whole United States. Itisa 
very common metonymy among our oriental brethren :— 
putting a part for the whole, and mapping out “ Bosting” 
as the centre of the material universe. But to return to 
Miss Allin. We have not been deterred from reading her 
book by being told so significantly, even in the title-page, 
that it was a book “for New Englanders,” and we have 
found it, not very distinguished perhaps in the way of 
poetry, but certainly piquant, varied, original,—readable. 


THe IsLAND WORLD oF THE PaciFic. By the Rev. Henry 
T. Cheever. Harpers. 406 pp., small 8vo. We cannot 
better describe the object of this deeply interesting volume 
than in the language of the author himself, merely pre. 
mising that the work is in the form, partly of a personal 
narrative, and partly of reflections resulting from facts 
gathered on the spot during his own visit to the regions 
described. “ Polynesia, or the realm of many islands, with- 
in the last few years has been a rich field for the commerce 
the literature, and the piety of the world. The name of one 
of the groups in it has become endeared to all Christen- 
dom, like Jerusalem or Antioch, where the disciples were 
first called Christians. The bare mention of it is enough 
to allure the interest of the Protestant world, for its asso- 
ciations connect it with the noblest triumphs of Christian- 
ity in modern times. Numbers, too, of both Englishmen 
and Americans are now actual residents at those islands, 
and many more are anticipating a residence there, for 
purposes of honourable trade and emolument; and it is a 
transplanted offshoot from the old Puritan vine, in the 
form of New England missionaries, which has wrought so 
marvellous a change in Polynesian society, that merchants 
can now abide there safely with their families, under the 
vine and fig-tree of a genial civilization. These facts ori- 
ginate a natural desire, not only among seafaring and 
commercial men who find a hospitable harbour there, 
but throughout the whole English and American public, 
to be definitely informed respecting a people and a coun- 
try where the outlay of Protestant benevolence has been 
so signally rewarded. In these considerations, together 
with all the interwoven associations of boundless mineral 
wealth, indomitable American energy, and greatness yet 
to be, that come trooping into the mind with the words 
CALIFORNIA and PACIFIC, the present volume has its origin. 
And it is for the same reasons, also, that the author hopes 
to gain a hearing for this series of reverberations from a 
quarter of the world that bids fair to become the moral 
heart of the Pacific. After a few introductory chapters, 
therefore, historic, descriptive, and statistical, the book is 
made up of echoes and glances caught by the author after 
leaving the good ship Wales at Oahu. The design of the 
whole is to present a true and lifelike picture of the best 
part of Polynesia, as it is seen nowin 1850. Other writers, 
as Ellis in the Pelynesian Researches, Stewart in his Jour- 
nal of a Residence at the Sandwich Islands, Tyerman and 
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Bennet, in the volumes compiled from their manuscripts 
of travel through the South Seas, between 1821 and 1829 
by James Montgomery, Jarves, Dibble, and Bingham, in 
their several histories of the Sandwich Islands, have given 
to the world very accurate and entertaining delineations 
of Polynesian and Hawaiian society, usages, and annals, 
both civil and religious, up to the times when they wrote. 
But such has been the rapidity of changes in that part of 
Polynesia with which this volume has most to do, that 
the lapse of seven years suffices to effect a total revolution. 
This book is intended, therefore, to answer a want of the 
times, by affording, both to the wanderer abroad and to 
the stayer at home, a correct view of the Island World of 
the Pacific as it now is, just midway in the arch of the 
nineteenth century. Some writer has said, for substance, 
that it is a blessed mission to write books which abate 
prejudices, unlock the hearts of men, strengthen the cords 
of human brotherhood, and make the kindly sympathies 
to flow. The author is not without hope that this mis- 
sion maybe fulfilled, in some good degree, by the present 
volume, Though not a missionary, it will be at once seen 
that he was a missionary’s friend, which every self-re- 
specting and sensible man will be who goes ashore at the 
Sandwich [slands, and uses his own eyes and ears, instead 
of those of other people.” 

Memoir oF WILLIAM FALes, the Portsmouth Cripple. Lind- 
say & Blakiston. The life of a bedridden cripple, during 
all the last years of his life the inmate of an almshouse, 
and unable even to raise his head from the pillow, would 
seem to furnish little materials for biography. Yet Wil- 
liam Fales, the subject of this memoir, by his cheerful 
patience under these protracted sufferings, and by the 
diligent improvement which he made of the few oppor- 
tunities allowed him, has given a most instructive com- 
mentary on Milton’s pregnant line,— 

“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 

Cooper’s Works. The Pioneers. We have spoken so 
often and so fully of Mr. Putnam’s edition of Cooper and 
Irving, that it is ummecessary here to renew our com- 
mendations. Suffice it to say that the present volume is 
the fourth of this inviting series. In the preface the au- 
thor communicates many interesting facts in regard to 
the characters in the novel, indicating which of them are 
historical, and which not. He denies firmly that the he- 
roine, Elizabeth, was drawn from his own sister, as it 
has been very commonly supposed. 

H1sToRY OF PROPELLERS AND STEAM NAVIGATION. Robert 
McFarlane. Putnam. The rapid strides in the progress 
of steam navigation make such a work as this valuable, 
not only to the common reader, but even to professed 
mechanics and inventors, who often expend much labour 
and ingenuity in re-inventing plans invented and exploded 
yearsago. Mr. M’Farlane, himself a civil engineer, after 
much practical acquaintance with steam-propelling as 
now practised, has examined with care the successive 
steps by which its present condition has been reached, 
and given a brief sketch of their history, iilustrated with 
cuts. 

Fapette. A Domestic Story. From the French. By 
Matilda M. Hays. Putnam. A charming novellette, very 
beautifully printed. 

CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR. By Charles J. Peterson. 
Complete in one volume. Price 50 cents. A youngster 
at our elbow says, “ You must give this book a first rate 
notice.” Said youngster has read it through at least six 
times, which is saying, either a good deal for the book— 
or, not much for his tutors! 

PENDENNIS, incomparably the best of Thackeray’s Works, 
is completed at last, to the great joy of many thousands 
of readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Tue Listener. By Caroline Fry. Carter and Brothers, 
This very popular English work has been reproduced in 
the shape of a handsome duodecimo, with numerous illus- 
trations, by the Carters, of New York. The book is spoken 
of by the London Christian Observer, as one of high ex- 
cellence and interest, and worthy of a place in every 
family library. 
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CRUMBS FROM THE LAND 0’ Cakes. By John Knox. There 
is something unusually racy in these sketches. We had 
the pleasure of reading them from week to week, on their 
original appearance in the columns of the Presbyterian, 
and are not sorry to renew the acquaintance in th:ci, 
present shape, as a snug duodecimo. The author is ap. 
parently a canny Scotchman, whg has been on a visit 
his native land, and has given us his impressions of mer; 
and things in astylelively and piquant, and yet free from 
all exaggeration. 

Tae Nort AMERICAN Review has been received from 
the Philadelphia agent, J. R. Pollock. The leading article 
is a sketch of the life of General Taylor, written evidently 
by one irtimately acquainted with the subject and with 
the man, and ina tone of very high and yet not undiscri- 
minating eulogy. In another article, Dr. Wayland’s new 
plan for college education in the United States is reviewed 
and condemned. The other articles are, “Tendencies of 
Modern Science,” “Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings,” 
“Female Authors,” “The Law of Homicide,” “German 
Hungarians against the Magyars,” &c. 

PAMPHLETS, SERIALS, &e.--The Prospect, at the Opening 
of the Fear 1851. By Henry C. Carey. 84 pp.—Memorial 
to the Legislature of Pennsylvania against exempting cer- 
tain property from taxation. By Elihu D. Tarr. 51 pp. 
— Blackwood for January. Leonard Scott & Co., New York; 
Zieber, Philadelphia.— Westminster Review for January. 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York.—The Newgate Calendar. 
T. B. Peterson, 25 cents.— Byrne’s Dictionary of Mechanics, 
No. 23. D. Appleton & Co., 25 cents.— Pictorial Field Book 
of the Revolution, No.11. Harpers, 25 cents.— Wacousta, 
by Major Richardson. Dewitt & Davenport, 50 cents.—-Guy 
Fawkes, by William Harrison Ainsworth. T. B. Peterson, 
50 cents.— Shakespeare's Dramatic Works, No. 33. “ Titus 
Andronicus,” with an engraving of Lavinia; Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.; for sale by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 


THE PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL. 


The recent commencement of the Central High School 
of Philadelphia, has created so deep a sensation in our 
city, that we have ventured to introduce into the pages 
of our Magazine a passing notice of this admirable seat 
of learning. 

We do especially rejoice to speak of it as the keystone 
of a magnificent plan of general education, under which, 
within the limits of our city and county, more than 
$350,000 are annually expended for this one object, thus 
furnishing the means of intellectual culture to some 
45,000 young persons of both sexes. 

The Central High School, although bearing a very un- 
assuming name, is, emphatically, a College for the People. 
It has twelve professors, who, either by original lectures, 
or through the medium of standard text-books, give in- 
struction in almost every branch of practical, ornamental, 
and scientific education. Its departments embrace ancient 
and modern languages, including the Anglo-Saxon dialect; 
theoretical and practical mathematics, and astronomy; 
natural philosophy and chemistry; anatomy, physiology, 
special physics, and natural history; mental, moral, and 
political science; Belles-Lettres and English literature, 
&c. But, at the same time, a department is devoted ex- 
clusively to penmanship, book-keeping, and drawing. In 
connexion with the whole there is a complete cabinet of 
specimens in the department of natural history, a miner- 
alogical cabinet, an excellent philosophical apparatus, a 
well-filled library, and an observatory admirably arranged 
for conducting astronomical observations. The average 
number of students is over five hundred. The course of 
study extends through four years. Those who complete 
this course receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and sub- 
sequently that of Master of Arts, the legislature of the 
commonwealth having given the institution the power of 
conferring the ordinary academic degrees. 

Two classes are graduated in our High School every 
year; and the Commencement has become a great semi- 
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annual occurrence in our city. The last ceremonial of 
this kind took place a few wees ago, in the Hall of the 
Musical Fund, in the presence of a brilliant audience. 
After an appropriate literary entertainment, the interest 
of the day was crowned by the admission of a large num- 
ber of young gentlemen both to the first and second De- 
gree of the Arts. It is but moderate praise to say, the occa- 
sion was an inspiring one. Perhaps the only deficiency 
arose from the fact, that the enchantment of the scene 
could not have been prolonged. 





WASHINGTON AS A ITUMOURIST. 

One of the most remarkable traits in the character of 
Washington, was his unbending dignity. The quiet, 
haif-playful humour of the followimg letter, shows him 
in a new light to many of his countrymen. 

Mount Vernon, May 29, 1797. 

Dear Sir,—I am indebted to you for several unacknow- 
ledged letters, but never mind that; go on as if you had 
answers. You cre at the source of information, and can 
find many things to relate, while I have nothing to say 
that could either inform or amuse a Secretary of War in 
Philadelphia. 

I might tell him that I begin my diurnal course with 
the sun; that if my hirelings are not in their places at 
that time, I send them messages of sorrow for their indis- 
position; that having put these wheels in motion, I exa- 
mine the state of things further; that the more they are 
probed, the deeper I find the wounds which my buildings 
have sustained by an absence and neglect of eight years; 
that, by the time I have accomplished these matters, 
breakfast (a little after seven o’clock, about the time I 
presume you are taking leave of Mrs. M’Henry) is ready; 
that this being over, I mount my horse and ride round 
my farms, which employs me until it is time to dress for 
dinner, at which I rarely miss seeing strange faces, come, 
as they say, out of respect for me. Pray, would not the 
word curiosity answer as well? And how different this 
from having a few social friends at a cheerful board! The 
usual time of sitting at table, a walk, and tea, bring me 
within the dawn of candlelight; previous to which, if not 
prevented by company, I resolve that as soon as the glim- 
mering taper supplies the place of the great luminary, I 
will retire to my writing table, and acknowledge the let- 
ters I have received; but when the lights are brought, I 
feel tired and disinclined to engage in this work, con- 
ceiving that the next night will do as well. The next 
night comes, and with it the same causes for postpone- 
ment, and so on. This will account for your letter re- 
maining so long unacknowledged; and having given you 
the history of a day, it will serve for a year, and I am 
persuaded you will not require a second edition of it, 
But it may strike you, that in this detail no mention is 
made of any portion of time allotted for reading. The re 
mark would be just, for I have not looked into a book 
since I came home; nor shall I be able to doit until I 
have discharged my workmen, probably not before the 
nights grow longer, when possibly I may be looking in 
doomsday book. At present, I shall only add that I am 
always and affectionately yours, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


OUR ENIGMAS. 

We are pleased to see the attention which our Enigmas 
attract. The “ Ale-Wife’ has become quite famous. Be- 
sides the solutions already published, we have received 
several others; among them the following, from Mr. John 
Mackintire, of Providence, Rhode Island. 


O, shun the bright goblet—filled high to the brim, 
Though diamonds flash on its beaded rim; 

It is tinctured with woe, dash it down from thy lips; 
It will gloom thy bright sun in a fearful eclipse— 

It will cover with shame—it will wither thy heart— 
It will rend the strong ties of affection apart— 

And the orphan’s lone cry, and the widow’s loud wail 
Are heard from the depths of the sparkling Ale. 
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O, shun the bright goblet, from pleasure and mirth 
Turn away to where heaven seems smiling on earth; 
To a sweet cottage home, all embowered ia vines, 
Above whose low roof the old elm tree entwines} 
There dwelling with one, who all others above 

Can meet our affection with mutual love— 

How fleet pass the days, free from turmoil and strife, 
With a loving, contented, and dutiful Wife. 


0, shun the bright goblet, its dangers beware, 
Though fair hands invite you its pleasures to share; 
There’s death in the cup—though mingled, and given 
By sirens as fair as the angels in heaven; 

For woman moves often when other means fail, 

And few can resist when her pleadings assail— 

But listen not to her, she embitters thy life 

With shame and remorse—the wretched Ale- Wife. 


Also the following, from E. H. Chapman, of Ohio City. 


To cheer the heart your first 
Doth seldom ever fail; 
Did you ever know an Englishman 
That lovéd not good ale ? 
And while he gets his bread and beer, 
He envies not the king, 
But eats and drinks with right good cheer, 
And merrily doth sing. 


But though he quaffeth with right good cheer, 
And his heart is merry and glad, 

The heart of your second too oft, I fear, 
By your first is rendered sad. 

For at night she sitteth all lonely and pale, 
And she lists for the loved one’s tread; 

But alas! he is quffiang the rich brown ale, 
While his children are crying for bread. 


Your whole is a buxom dame; 
She keepeth your first for sale; 

And the ale-wife poureth out the same, 
And the Englishman quaffeth the ale. 


Our defiance in reference to Mr. Ellsworth’s first enigma 
has caused quite a flutter among the goose-quills. With 
what results, our readers shall know—next month! In 
the mean time, those who think they have guessed the 
first, may try the second. 





Honour To wHoM Honour 1s Dur.—The argument, and 
much of the text, of a leading article in the January 
number of Blackwood, are taken from a work of our fel- 
low-citizen, Henry C. Carey, who is not only mentioned 
with high commendation, but quoted as the greatest 
living authority on his favourite topic—political economy. 

CAN It BE PossinLE?—A writer in the Westminster Re- 
view, in an article on the “Educational Movements” of 
Great Britain, asserts as an established fact, that one-half 
of the whole adult population of the United Kingdom can- 
not read or write—and that one-half of the female adult 
population, and one-third of the male adult population, of 
England and Wales, cannot sign their names to a marriage 
certificate ! 

CoMING TO THE PoInt.—The complaint is often made 
against politicians and diplomatists, that their meaning 
is so wrapped up in circumlocutions, as to puzzle any but 
one of themselves to find it out. There is no want of di- 
rectness, surely,in the following significant “protocol,” 
taken from a California paper. ‘‘Notice.—I am a candi- 
date for Justice of the Peace, and request the support of 
my friends. Voters will call at the Union and drink at 
my expense until after the election ——MAJor Brown.” 

The article in the last number of the Westminster Re- 
view, entitled “ The Battle of the Churches,” is probably 
the severest blow ever levelled at the “Established Church 
of England,” or rather at Episcopacy as the State Church 
of that realm. It is an exposition of the subject such as 
is sure to show itself, sooner or later, in the shape of votes 
in Parliament. 
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Fia. 1, 


DEMI-DRESS TOILETTE FOR AN ELDERLY LADY. 


Fig. 1. Demi-dress Toilette for an Elderly Lady.—Cap of 
black lace, trimmed at the sides, and a little backward 
and low, by two clusters of rose acacia. Redingote of 
damask, broché in black designs. This redingote has a 
high corsage, fitting the figure smoothly, and is trimmed 
the whole length in front by two biasses of velvet, edging 
a plain piece of satin, in the middle of which is a row of 
velvet buttons. The sleeves are large, open behind 
almost to the elbow, and bordered with velvet and black 
lace. A pelerine of black lace ornaments the shoulders, 
and terminates under the velvet biasses. 

Fig, 2. Toilette Habillé.—Bonnet of velvet épinglé and 
satin. All the face is of velvet épinglé, gathered above 
and below of only one piece, without any ornament or 
border at the edge. The round crown and the bavolet or 
cape are of satin; the former is completely covered by a 
combination of riband and blonde, the riband being No. 
4, gathered and arranged in five rows with the blonde 
between them. The bandeau of the crown is ornamented 
with three cocaides ruchées of the same riband and 
blonde. Under each side of the face at the cheeks is a 
ay of round bows of cerise riband No. 12. Long 
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Fia. 2. 


TOILETTE HABILLE, 


Redingote of brocatelle with broché designs. This stuff 
is fabricated expressly for the redingote style of dresses; 
the corsage is broché on the shoulders, with a rich bouquet 
Pompadour, and the rest of the corsage is finished designs 
enlaced in a garland. The sleeves have a rich garland at 
the base, and lighter designs elsewhere. The skirt is 
more complicated; a garland Pompadour follows the 
contour in front, a rich detached bouquet ornaments each 
hollow of the curves, and a running design, with a flower 
in each vacant space, covers the rest. The front of the 
corsage is terminated by four rounded dents, permitting 
to be seen a guimpe of embroidered muslin, trimmed with 
narrow lace. The jupe is finished with five such dents; 
the under part is composed of a band of plain satin. Each 
of the dents from>top to bottom is fastened by an orna- 
ment of passementerie, from whick depend one, two, or 
three tassels, according to the dimensions of the dents. 
The dents are bordered with satin, having on each side a 
narrow, gathered, black lace. The sleeves are rather 
short, and a little wide, so as to exhibit to advantage 
puffing undersleeves of embroidered muslin, with a row 
of Valenciennes sown on each wristband, and turned back 
against the sleeves. 
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T. S. ARTHURS HOME GAZETTE. 


The publishers of this now highly popular and widely circulated weekly paper for the fireside and home 
circle, are pleased to announce that they have made arrangements for a regular series of articles from the 


-_ MISS C. M. SEDGWICK, 


one of the purest, best, and most interesting of our writers of fiction. 


The original department of the ‘‘Home Gazette” is as well sustained as that of any magazine in the 
country. From fourteen to twenty columns of original matter are given every week, embracing a choice 
variety of subjects. Many of our very best writers are regular contributors. 


Nearly everything that the editor writes will appear first in the ‘‘Home Gazette,” and its readers will be 
presented with a constant succession of those brief moral stories and sketches that, as a mirror held up to 
nature show so accurately the secret workings of the heart, and, from the evils, follies, errors, and mistakes of 
life, enable men to draw good purposes, and to act more wisely in the time to come. Moreover, in the ‘‘ Home 
Gazette’ will be published, during 1851, in addition to several original nouvellettes by Mr. Arthur, the 
following copyright novels from his pen, which have never appeared in any newspaper: ‘‘ Love 1n a CoTTaGE,” 
«Love IN Hieu Lirg,” ‘‘*Tue Besutirut Wipow,” and ‘‘THe Desror’s Daucurer.” Thus the subscribers to 
the ‘‘ Home Gazette” will receive, during the year, from seven to eight of Mr. Arthur’s novels. 


The publishers of the ‘‘Home Gazette” will also give their readers, during the year 1851, A NOVEL, by 
W. Gitmore Simms, Esg.; THE PIONEER’S DAUGHTER, a Noven or Western Lire, by Emmerson BENNET; 
at least THREE ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTES, by T. S. Arruur, one of which will be a Temperance Story. 
They will also give a large number of original stories, sketches, &c., including the following highly attractive 
series of papers: RECOLLECTIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE United States, by Artuur J. 
SransBURY; ANECDOTES OF Brrp, Beast, Fish, AnD Reprite, by C. W. Wesser (beautifully written papers) ; 


Heroic WOMEN OF THE OLDEN Day, by H. W. Hersert; THe Romance or American History, by Wm. H. 
CarPENTER, &c. &c. 


The ‘* Home Gazette” is elegantly printed on FINE WHITE PAPER, wit Larges, cLear-Fracep Type, that 
may be read by young and old, without injury to the eyes. 


TERMS OF THE PAPER-IN ALL CASES IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, per annum, - - - $2 00 Ten copies, per annum, - - - $15 00 
Three copies ‘ - - - 5 00 Fourteen ‘“ - - - - 20 00 
Six 6e - - - 10 00 


Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an ExTRA copy will be furnished to the Postmaster, 
or other person who makes up the club. 


One copy of the ‘‘ Home Gazette,” and one of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, or Sartain’s 
Magazine, will be sent for four dollars. Bes All letters must be post-paid. 

bay Money that is current at the place where the subscription is made, will be taken in payment for the 
paper. 


*,.* Postmasters throughout the United States will act as our Agents; or those who wish to subscribe can 
transmit the money direct to us by letter. 


*,.* Be sure, in ordering the paper, to give the name of the Post Office, County, and State, where it is to 
be sent. 


Address T. 8S. ARTHUR & Co. No. 5 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphiae 





PHILADELPHIA BOOKBINDERY. 


JOHN D. EGAN, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL BOOKBINDER, 


N. W. CORNER OF FIFTH AND ARCH STREETS, 
OVER THE BOOK STORE, ENTRANCE IN FIFTH STREET. 
sa> Twenty-Five Per Cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those 
Patronizing this Establishment. 

N.B.—Particular Attention paid to the Trimming and Placing of Plates, &., in SARTAIN’S, 
GRAHAMWM’S, and GODEY’S MAGAZINES. LARGE ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
BOOKS OF ENGRAVINGS, SCRAP-BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, MUSIC, 
ALBUMS, &c., Bound with great care and strength, in Plain and 
Elegant Styles. PAMPHLETS and PERIODICALS done 
up with neatness and despatch, and cheaper than 
any other Establishment in the City. 











ANOTHER GREAT NUMBER! 


No number of the Magazine, since its commencement, has been received with more marked eyj. 
dences of approbation than that for March. Animated by its success, we have endeavoured to make 
the present still better. There are more original articles, there is greater variety, and, besides the 
profusion of embellishments scattered through the pages, there are THREE EXQUISITE FIRgt 
CLASS STEEL ENGRAVINGS, any one of which would be sufficient of itself to give a magazine 
a high rank among works of art. 

The contents of the Magazine were never richer or more varied. ‘The Scenes in the Life of the 
Saviour,” under the skilful supervision of Dr. Todd, show how intimately the love of the beautify] 
is connected with true religious sentiment. They are attracting universal regard. Miss Bremer’s 
story of “A First Kiss,” is by far the most beautiful of her “‘ Northern Loves and Legends” yet 
published. Besides this exquisite little romance, we give a capital sea-story by Peterson, a beautiful 
domestic tale by Caroline Chesebro, besides essays, criticisms, western sketches, legends, enigmas, 
poems, and articles of almost every kind, grave and gay, from Mrs. Kirkland, W. Gilmore Simms, 
J. 8. Dwight, Prof. Hart, Mr. Ellsworth, Miss Sproat, William Dowe, Caroline May, &e. &e. The 
Magazine contains no less than Forty of these original articles, every one of them of sterling value, 
and suited to elevate as well as entertain the public mind. 


THE RECEPTION OF OUR MARCH NUMBER. 


Such a general, out-spoken strain of commendation as greeted our March number, is truly cheering. 
We feel under the deepest obligations to the press, and particularly the country press, for the hearti- 
ness and efficiency with which they encourage all honest efforts to promote a national literature. In 


nothing has there been a more marked change within the last ten years, than in the elevation in the ‘ 


character of the country press. Since the general establishment of the telegraph, they are enabled to 
anticipate the great city papers in the publication of news through the interior, and with the in- 
creased importance which this gives to their issues, they have acquired a corresponding degree of 
energy and efficiency in the promotion of all liberal and patriotic undertakings. 


NEW VOLUME. 


The July number will be the beginning of a new volume. We shall then commence the publica- 
tion of our prize articles, and shall give several eighty-page numbers through the year. We expect, 
also, to begin in July with an entirely new set of type, and to introduce at the same time, various 
alterations in the arrangement of the matter, which will still further increase the general elegance of 
the Magazine. 


A HINT TO BORROWERS. 


The following letter speaks for itself. 


W——t, Md., February 19th, 1851. 
Messrs. J. SARTAIN & Co. 


GENTLEMEN :—I regret exceedingly that I have to write you concerning a failure in the arrival of 
your Magazine. Of the last number, for March, I received but one copy. But I cannot persuade myself 
to believe it was any negligence on the part of you or those concerned with the publication. It 
might have been taken from the mail, as we often lose both letters and papers in this way. My 
object in taking two numbers was to keep one number for myself, and one for the use of borrowers, 
for I suppose experience has taught you, that pamphlets of any kind are not in a condition to be 
bound after they go through the hands of every one in the neighbourhood. 

Your Magazine shows the pains you take to make it excel; and may you meet with success in 
everything connected with it. With my best wishes for a wide circulation of your excellent work, 
I subscribe, your obedient servant. 


TERMS FOR 1851—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


Single Copies, $3; Two Copies one year, $5, or One Copy two years $5; Five Copies, $10; and 
Ten Copies for $20, and an Extra Copy to the person sending the Club of Ten. Single Numbers 
of any month 25 cents. 

These Terms will not be departed from by any of the Philadelphia $3 Magazines. 

For Five Dollars we will send in return full sets of Sartain’s Magazine for 1849 and 1850, and 
two volumes of Campbell’s Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine, thus securing upwards of 3000 pages of 
literary matter, and upwards of 400 engravings for $5. Address 

JOHN SARTAIN & CO., Publishers. 
. Philadelphia, Third Street, opposite the Merchants’ Exchange. 





EXCHANGES.—Our exchanges will oblige us by addressing their papers in all instances to the 


‘‘ Commercial Intelligencer.” 





UNPAID LETTERS.—In future, we shall make it an invariable rule to allow ALL unpaid letters 
to remain in the Post Office. Correspondents wishing answers to their letters will bear this in mind. 





